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DAVID CHANTREY. 



CHAPTER L 

ON VIEW. 

In Bedford Square,. where live solid City men and 
such highly respectable people in sombre houses, 
built and sustained by dint of heavy good sense, 
is a dwelling, which looks gay and saucy by con- 
trast From nursery story down to the area, it is 
quite breaking into a smile. The honest red-brick 
is concealed by no shabby stucco ; there is a fine 
fig-tree trained up against its basement ; there is 
mignonette on the drawing-room window-sills. 
The hall-door porch is a wonderful marble ; quar- 
ried, indeed, firom the paint-pot, but not the less 
imposing. 

VOL. I. 1 



2 DAVID CHANTBEY. 

The Idle externals of a house are popularly 
supposed to catch a certain infection of resemblance 
to its tenants; hence, in fictitious literature, we 
have a hundred lively little impersonations, ser- 
mons in stones, and life in every thing ; and we 
can thus give the reader's curiosiiy a more refined 
edge by foreshadowing coming events. I have 
not myself, being of a colder fancy, observed the 
phenomena; and confess to looking upon inani- 
mate nature with unanointed lids. To be in vogue, 
however, I will venture to suggest here, that the 
mignonette in those mitred green boxes grew with 
a dry and artificial triumph, as if they lived for 
show and were dying of it ; that the fig-tree cru- 
cified against the basement was finitful in nothing 
but hypocritical leaves. Should I add that there 
was a languor in the rose-coloured window-bhnds, 
a proud exclusive stare in the red-brick wall, that 
each window resembled a supercilious eyeglass, set 
there to quiz the quiet folk below, — I may hope I 
am not much above the mark permitted by our 
modem classics. 

Here lived Mrs. Blenheim and her daughter 
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Mildred^ or, as she was ftmiliarly called, Milly. 
They were fashionable people, ibis mother and 
daughter; but the phrase is relative and vague, 
Th^re is a &shionable surface, let us say cream, 
rising daily in all quarters, and among all the 
middle classes, as individual families fall into 
ricbes and idleness — a combination which is apt 
fo breed much innocent conceit. There are the 
mercbant fashionables, who really have some title 
to assumption ; the professional fashionables, who 
realty do not assume ; the military fiishionables ; 
finally the Olympian aristocracy; each of the fore- 
going species Kving in great harmony apart, being 
relatively fashionable to that beneath it; each, 
even the highest, being rather imitative and fickle 
perhaps, and therefi)re, like the hue of the chame- 
leon, hard to define. But with regard to the Blen- 
heims, let us settie the point at once. Mrs. Blen- 
heim was niece to an Earl; this statement is 
obviously such a strong card, that I drop it out at 
once, so as decisively to bespeak for her the sym- 
pathies of my readers. Let us prudentiy, how- 
ever, foUow tills flourishing appeal witii tfie modest 
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confession that this history does not follow her 
rashly into the high sphere to which such a con- 
nection elevated her and her pretty daughter. It 
only ventures, indeed, to intrude on the perfiimed 
confines of Belgravia, with the anxious tentative 
incursions of a child into Tom-Tiddler's ground, — 
in and away. Nevertheless I look upwards with 
confidence and complacency at our announcement 
— ^an advertisement in itself-— Mrs. Blenheim was 
niece to an EarL 

Had you lived in the house with her for a 
year, it is exceedingly improbable you would have 
learned the fact fi-om her lips; much more im- 
probable from her daughter's. She (Mrs. B.) 
would as soon have thought of telling you that she 
was bom in the Protestant faith, and was not 
immortal. Somehow you would find it out, of 
course ; but your discovery, be sure, would be the 
result of your own irrepressible curiosity upon a 
question of such import Before this praiseworthy 
reticence of Mrs. Blenheim's we may make a 
stand, and say her vanity was of too high temper 
to seek gratification in display. Perhaps it may 
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be suggested here, by some detractor, that moving 
in a recognised position there was no virtue in this 
same reticence, nor had she need to thrust the 
card of her noble kinsman under your eyes. In 
well-bom poveriy and " genteel" seclusion — ^in re- 
mote terraces and decent lodgings, where crumble 
the decayed gentry and exiled respectability — ^this 
&inily pride is defensive and consoling ; there it 
has need to fan its peacock-tail in your face ; but 
Mrs. Slenheim is in society ; and if you are not 
aware of her high connections, she can afford to 
leave you in your ignorance. We answer that, in 
this self-sacrificing modesty or dignity, she was 
consistent. She dared to know whom she pleased 
and whom she liked. K she bowed to you to-day 
in the Alpha Bead, she would bow to you to- 
morrow in Eotten Eow. She was thoroughly 
devoid of that vulgar insolence which distinguishes 
&e spTirioufl fitshionable. " StiU," smUes the de- 
tractor, — "still these are all defensive arts em- 
ployed only in assailable or dubious positions. She 
was secure; she was pretty and agreeable; her 
daughter was a noted belle of the season, and of 
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some former seasons ; she could therefore afford to 
bend amiably to all around." I answer again that 
she had a domestic humility which, at least, was 
genuine, and was in keeping with this social hu- 
mUity. Bhe urn as pretty a widow of her age as 
ever you saw, and looked well even beside her 
lovely daughter; yet she voted herself an old 
woman, and assumed the comely common-sense 
demeanour so suitable to a matron, together with 
the sober matron's cap. ^^ A pretty cap, notwiih- 
Btanding," puts in the detractor, who still disturbs 
the smooth flow of my eulogium ; " and," he con-r 
tinues, " we all understand that ingenuous confes- 
sion of age, where the looks retain their youth. 
She knew well she might pass for thiriy, and she 
wanted to be told so; could not be told so too 
often. How would she look if /called her an old 
woman I" Well, let us drop this invidious dis- 
cussion of motives. Mrs. Blenheim possessed other 
claims to our admiration, which do not admit of a. 
question. She, in the eye of the world, was so 
daring as to be thrifty, because she was poor. She 
gave no thankless champagne-dinners to expose 
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the darning of her table-doth, and invite the 
criticism of nngrateftd guests; waste of power all, 
— ^fruitless pain, and dismal reaction. Mrs. Blen- 
heim knew much better: her danghter and she 
dined out at large ; raked it at every pariy within 
range ; and were to be seen at every select gather- 
ing for croquet, archery, or spirit-stance ; and all 
this gaiety cost them nothing but gloves. Few 
that I know often saw Mrs. Blenheim's dinner<^ 
service save her &iend Pimpernel, a whimsical, 
idle, graceless old barrister, whom every body 
knew and tolerated. If you wanted to see Mrs. 
Blenheim or MiUy, they were always ready to 
receive you in their drawing-room from about 
half-past three to five. K you wished to taste 
Mrs. Blenheim's hospitality, at two o'clock she 
would make you welcome in a matter-of-course 
sort of way to a bit of limch; and if you would be 
intimate witli her, you might drop in at tea-time ; 
but you should be punctual — ^not if you were a 
peer of the realm would it occur to her to order up 
the urn again. The worldly wisdom of all this is 
unixnpeftchabld ; for she and her daughter enjoyed 
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every conceivable social advaatage, and found their 
mere presence to be a sufBcient compensation. 

We have admitted that Mrs. Blenheim was 
poor and eoonomicaL Whjy then^ did she live in 
a large house in Bedford Square, the rent of which 
could not have been under 1501. a-year? ftirther, 
why, if she went to such an outlay in her resi- 
dence, did she select such an unfashionable neigh- 
bourhood as Bedford Square, when she might, for 
the same money, have taken some nice little villa 
at Kensington? Here were she and Milly, a 
season beauiy, perched in a sober rookery, instead 
of Uving among kindred birds of paradise. But 
in this seeming error lurked a skilM stroke. Mrs. 
Blenheim paid no rent, no taxes, no gas or poor- 
rates. The house was not her own. She lived 
with her sister-in-law; the quietest, most feeble- 
minded, kindest old spinster, whose father had 
lived in that house before her, and died in it; 
whose eldest brother had lived in it, and died in 
it, a dry little bachelor to the end ; leaving all he 
possessed, some five or six hundred a year, to his 
spinster sister, besides chattels and personalties. 
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With her Mreu Blenheim quicklj joined her lot, 
and entered into a small private arrangement to 
pay so much yearly — sl formal snm, depend upon 
it, which modesty forbids ns to name — ^that she 
and Milly might enjoy a comfortable home. Mrs. 
Blenheim and her daughter quickly took root, and, 
exotics though they were, quite throve in this 
homely soiL 

These comfortable little arrangements, which 
were productive of such great results, were Mrs. 
Blenheim's forte, and proved her genius as a 
tactician. It is not to be supposed that she only 
received favours and never dispensed them. Old 

Lady , for instance, at Mrs. Blenheim's sng- 

gestion, lent her villa at Brighton to that lady 
and her daughter for two summer months; and 
Mrs. Blenheim was grateftd ; for finding, on her 
return, that her benefactress was invalided, she 
sent by a small tiger some brace of snipe — ^they 
were a little tainted — ^to a woman who could have 
bought up Covent Qurden Market. Ah, but the 
note — ^the kind little note which accompanied the 
present I Lady , it was, who felt obliged* 
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Mrs. Blenheim used to take tliis good-^natored 
invalid oat for a ootintry drive also, in her un- 
fiightly single-horse brougham, out of real kind- 
ness too ; ignoring the fact that the dowager had 
a great green carriage, which cost two hundred 
guineas, standing idle in her ooach-house. No 
one ever conferred a &vour so cheaply, yet so 
charmingly, as Mrs. Blenheim. Her assurance 
was wonderfiil, yet gentle, inoflfensive, and suave. 
What would make you writhe to contemplate ask* 
ing, she would placidly request, quite unruffled 
by a refusal — that was not the least wonderftd 
quality — quite graoefid and self-possessed under 
refiisaL 

What a pity it was, with so much collateral 
success around her, to witness how her great 
central end and object for years was attended 
by chronic defeat I 

It is hard to settle our daughters in life, my 
townswomen. Yet we do not fail in diligence. 
If we do not rise up early to effect it, we sit up 
late. We study the illtudons most impenetrable 
to single gentlemen; we are lavish in millinery, 
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and especially laTish of the young ladies* bloom 
and constitution; thereby not seldom defeating 
ouiBelyes. But season succeeds season; beauly's 
short lustrum passes, — the short and critical cam* 
paign, brilliant it may have been, — Cleaves nothing 
behind it, save an uninteresting dyspepsia or a 
sadly interesting puhnonary consumption. Can 
nothing be done? The public press have sug- 
gested remedies in vain. Statesmen will not 
handle the question. In our high civilisation^ 
which, in its extreme, touches at some points 
the confines of barbarism, no conceivable act, we 
fear, could meet the grievance. Were the dubs 
to be arraigned by some imperial advocate ap- 
pointed for tiie purpose, — ^were some comet's tail 
to sweep St. John's Wood firom ihe face of Middle- 
sex, — ^methinks that husbands would still be at a 
premium. 

Here was Milly Blenheim, a radiant little 
beauty, under the guidance of a wise, discreet, 
watchfid mother, brought into the vaward of 
society, and given every advantage which milli- 
nery and accomplishments could afford — a bril- 
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liant failure for the last five seasons; when, to 
my humble comprehension, she must needs have 
been irresistible. How came it? Ensigns and 
ineligibles, I believe, were slaughtered in hordes ; 
but men of substance, men of title — ^ihose lode- 
stars upon whom an anxious matax>n's eyes are 
ever fixed — stood stupidly aloof. It was a sin- 
guLur fact that poor Milly was always decreed the 
spolia opima — ^the empty drawing-room triumphs. 
Her career was a perfect rainbow of compliment 
and worship ; but all was briUiant reflection. The 
substance, ihe material residumn of trimnph, con- 
tained in a title or establishment, were somehow 
forgotten. 

I am so fortunate, perhaps, as to address a 
reader who has moved in society. Don't you 
remember Milly Blenheim, that lovely brunette, 
whom it was said the French Emperor noticed 
and complimented, — ^the long brown eyes, so 
steady without boldness; Jewish nose of the 
slightest build ; the spirited lips ; the petite per- 
fect figure, just matured to a firm youthful round- 
ness and no more? Why, at bazaar or flower- 
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show, at croquet-matoh or archery, within her 
orbit at least, you would as soon have expected 
to miss her as a star from Charles's Wain. 

She had been to a Parisian school; and 
whether she had there acquired the elements of 
that exquisite art which conceals art — or was 
notoriously the most unaffected of natures- 
opinion was divided; her own sex generally 
taking the former view, but gentlemen the latter. 
That she was the kindest-hearted, least invidious 
young lady that ever went through the dangerous 
ordeal of flattery and idleness, wMoh is signified 
by the phrase " going out," as her biographer I 
can myself avouch. 

For an hour or so Milly was the most agreeable 
companion you can conceive ; after that time, it 
was not that she lost attraction for you, but you 
could not but fancy you were losing your attraction 
for her. She seemed to tire of you ; or at least of 
her exertions to amuse you. If you were so merci- 
ful as to give her an opportunity, she might yawn. 
Yet I must add that this great defect grew on her 
SB time went on. As a young happy girl of 
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eigbteen, she had the ordinary powers of en- 
dnrance, and a wild ftind of spirits when alone 
with her particular friends. 

For an honr she conld be always delightfrd : 
not dever^ perhaps — though she could deliver a 
small fusillade of chaff, and had the slightest 
miohmU edge in her repartees, if you chose to 
meet her on a playftil footing. Should you, how- 
ever, flatter her so far as to meet her on the 
ground of a rational being, her face could set 
to a bewitching gravity. She could exchange 
opinions with you upon any familiar topic; and 
her mind iinderwent a process which we may 
dignify by the name of thought. It was not, 
however, the way she talked, so much as the way 
she listened. The flattering attention, the long 
intent regard of her beautifid eyes — ^they could 
charm eloquence from the Gkmt. 

Was it Milly's fault that she had been out, 
then, five years — so good, so bright, so lovely — 
and never had a match ? Was she too fastidious^ 
too listless, or worse, too anxious? Was her 
mother, again, too importunate in her advances — 
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too open in her designs ? Did she daub the twigs 
with birdlime, so Hbsi no birds would come io 
loost; orwasMfflyportionless? Was she portion- 
less ? Poor Millj was the victim to as cowardly 
a swindle as ever came before the pablic. Her 
&ther, now many years dead, had settled upon 
her 60002L, and had placed it in the hands of a 
tmstee — a man of some mercantile aocoimt, bein^ 
part-pr(^etor of that large smelt-bine manu* 
fcctory near aeny-Gardens wharf, magistrate of 
a certain county, and of passing honourable re- 
pute. This gentleman was named Mr. Joshua 
Chantrey — a dishonoured name. Mrs. Blenheim 
receiyed the interest regularly up to the period 
when the smelt-blue manufactory collapsed, and 
Mr. Chantrey became bankrupt. It then came 
out, upon some natural inquiries, that he had 
coolly appropriated the money in unfortunate 
speculations, with the best intentions, of course, 
of restoring it, fiill measure and running over. 

Mrs. Blenheim became troublesome. She was 
so unreasonable as to be dissatisfied. She was so 
devoid of delicacy as to press him for explanation, 
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and threaten. He then intrenched himself in 
pride, and was a little rough* Mrs. Blenheim 
immediately files a bill in Chancery against him, 
to make him account for the trust-funds which 
had come to his hands. Mr. Chantrey lays his 
accounts before her solicitors, and it appears that 
he is not worth a shilling. Whereupon her 
BoKcitors, being honest men, strongly advise her 
against taking further steps, as she would be but 
throwing good money after bad; and so indeed 
it resulted ; for, rejecting this advice, she went to 
law and lost heavily. She publicly disgraced 
him, however, and threw him into the debtors' 
gaol; and the case was one which had its in- 
fluence in passing the act that rendered such 
breaches of trust criminal. It was cited in the 
House of Conmions, and appeared in the public 
prints of the day. 

So it was that Milly became portionless ; and 
Mrs. Blenheim yet believes that old Chantrey is 
living comfortably upon his spoils at Hampstead 
Heath. 

Upon this point Mrs. Blenheim was intem- 
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peratelj bitter when once she launched into the 
subject Mr. Ghantrey, his son, his daughter, his 
residence, were all equally odious to her ; and it 
was obvious that she considered the loss an ir- 
reparable injury to Milly's prospects, and the 
secret of her many defeats. Not so, however, in 
her notorious fiulure in Brighton, when she be- 
leaguered that cotton-lord, young Mr. Comber. 
He was a mighty Nimrod, this man of guineas, 
and talked of stable-matters when he wished to be 
serious, and of stable-matters when he would be 
jocular. He had a low forehead, florid colour, 
and slight corporation ; a man to make blood, and 
a man to make money. He was at home in his 
dogcart and on his hunter, but very much abroad 
at table with ladies. He had, in fact, as much 
refinement as the landlord of a gin-palace; and 
would have looked very well behind the bar. 
Enough of him; we know, in a general way, the 
class to which he belongs. Mrs. Blenheim, it is 
said, paid ^^rn very great attention. She asked 
him to lunch whenever she could waylay him; 
and she drove out with Milly at her side, to see 
VOL. L 2 
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him mounted on his splendid weight-carrier, in 
fidl-blown pinL It is marvellons how she adapt- 
ed herself to his capacity ; how she flattered him 
with compliments as patent as haycocks ; how she, 
whose ear was cultured on Mozart and Verdi, 
applauded to the echo Mr. Comber's great song, 
" I'm a young man from the country," sung out 
in a great nasal bray. 

Mrs. Blenheim was a refined woman ; a coarse 
remark or a vulgar solecism must surely have been 
in her sight as offensive as a cockroach or a rat ; 
all her perceptions of grace and delicacy were 
quickened by habits and education ; she was cle- 
ver, and could appreciate talent. How was this? 
Can it be, this elegant and refined lady could so 
forget her noble blood and anguish her taste, as to 
court the socieiy of a down? Can ^^the sun, 
being a god, kiss carrion" ? Not only could it be, 
but I really believe her zeal was hearty and gen- 
uine, and that her great reigning motive rendered 
her stone-blind. Had /forgotten myself so much 
as to hold my fork, or wipe my lips, but once, as 
Mr. Comber's habit was, I should have been, I 
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verily believe^ exfled firom her house henceforth ; 
while ahe and this moneyed boor played Titania 
and Bottom quite genially together. 

All £>r Milly's sake, she could have pleaded ; 
and it was for Milly^s sake, no donbi She showed 
off Milly in every aspect, made her the theme and 
burden of her talk; and watched her hero with 
gazes, when her daughter addressed him, which 
still seemed to inquire, '^How do you like my 
Milly? don't you admire my Milly?" 

She might as weU have asked if he admired 
Tennyson's Idyls. He did not Another matron, 
who had three unmarried daughters, was also 
playing for him, and wiiming him with handsome 
dinners and generous suppers — substantial compli>- 
ments he better understood; besetting him with 
her three rosy animated daughters, whose beauty 
was to Milly's as a partridge to a butterfly. For 
a whUe there was a most amusing and character- 
istic Ktde war between the matron generals ; and 
they countered one another with varying fortune. 
Mrs. BUbury, of course, detested Mrs. Blenheim, 
and was very rude in her language when Mrs. 
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Blenheim was not^by; for she detected and ex- 
posed Mrs. Blenheim's'designs with rigorous ridi- 
cule, as if she were not harbouring precisely the 
same herself. Mrs.|Blenheim had more digniiy 
in her scorn, but she did not hate the less. They 
used to meet with smiles, notwithstanding, and a 
cordialiiy quite showy to the uninitiated. When 
Mr. Comber had proposed for Miss Bilbury, and 
all was over, Mrs. Blenheim coxdd not be said to 
retreat, for she displayed the most complete un- 
consciousness of having ever made the slightest 
advance. She had known, she averred, old Mr. 
Comber, the young man's father, in Southend, 
she having been on a lady's charitable committee ; 
and her application for a subscription had been 
most handsomely acknowledged by the old Croe- 
sus ; so she was very happy to pay his son any 
attention in her power. She was so pleased he 
had made such a suitable match. Then how very 
nice for Mrs. Bilbury to have married poor Jane 
so well ! She congratulated the whole family upon 
iheir wonderfol good fortune, and quite pafaronised 
the young pair when she met them. But it was 
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remarkable that, though so indulgently disposed 
to them on the large and palpable ground of 
offence, — ^that is to say, the defeat of her plans, 
and the slight to her daughter, — on small matters 
which could not touch her peace of mind, such as 
the grotesque bad taste of Mrs. Bilbury's bonnet, 
the very red elbows and execrable French of her 
young ladies, their humble origin (which was de- 
rived in two descents from Bilbury the coach- 
maker — ^in his youth a groom), the rudeness of 
their conduct towards Mr. So-and-so — on such 
small indictments as these Mrs. Blenheim was mer- 
ciless in her ridicule and condemnation. Again : 
poor Mr. Comber's short allowance of brains was 
alluded to with shrugs of pity ; his slips in English 
were most amusingly travestied; the pattern of 
his neck-kerchief, his waistcoat-buttons, his hun- 
dred little ignorant atrocities, were now all re- 
membered and detailed in a humorous half-good- 
natured half-cruel way. This was a peculiariiy of 
Mrs. Blenheim. She never prosecuted on the 
true charge ; her condemnation never affected the 
real offence ; the real offence she always magnani- 
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monsly forgave ; her verdict, in brief, "wbs ihis, ** I 
pardon the prisoner for the murder; but I will 
hang him because he wears hom-bnttons in his 
coat" 



CHAPTER 11. 

EPISTOLATORY. 

MnjiT and her mother used frequently to spend 
some summer months at the seat of " their noble 

kinsman," flie Earl of ; at which seasons 

JMSss Brown, the spinster aunt, kept house in Bed- 
ford Square ; and this poor old girl waa left alone 
upon hOT two extreme resources — a good con- 
science, and a good heart, that loved all living 
creatm*es, from the royal family down to the cat. 
We can at once suggest to the reader the familiar 
type to which she belongs : an old lady who calls 
gentlemen beatucy you know, and is emphatically 
dbleeged for the slightest civility, and always ad- 
dresses every body in a highly-congratulatory or 
sympathising tone; the syrup of benevolence, 
Brahminic benevolence, ran in her veins. She 
had a very pleasing person — a tall well-preserved 
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figure, which really looked youthful when her back 
was to you ; she wore a nice gray firont, suitable 
to her years, the termination of its division being 
neatly concealed by a broad band of velvet ; her 
cheek and lips wore their own healthy red ; and 
her elderly eyes were as mild as those of a fal- 
low doe, , 

It was very much to Milly's credit, the defer- 
ence she always paid to this old lady — ^the thought- 
ful kindness she evidenced by a hundred little acts. 
"Ah, but," smiles this carper at my elbow, — 
" but this old lady had six hundred a-year to leave 
to whom she chose." That consideration, I reply, 
might -nay, did-influence Mrs. Blenheim to 
show her involuntary respect, and to invest her 
with a certain dignity ; but, with Milly, I unhesi- 
tatingly assert that this consideration would have 
tended in an opposite direction ; that such an accu- 
sation would have roused her pride, and frozen 
every genial feeling in her heart Such, at least, 
is my conviction. Perish the sneering censor, 
who must grub at a wholesome plant to see if its 
root be not poison I 
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There was a great epistolary correspondenoe 
established between these two ladies, the old 
spinster and the young, when they were separated. 
It might be likened to the negative and positive 
interchanges of electricity, Milly's letters were 
as full of matter and sprightly news as an egg is 
foil of meat. Poor Miss Brown's were mere 
empty eggshells, save for underscored epithets of 
endearment, sjonpathy, and undiluted approval 
occurring in every second line. The doings at 
U n Park, the people, their habits and his- 
tories,— the latter divided into the past and pro- 
bable future, with kindly criticism on the same, — 
occupied Milly's charming letters. And when we 
consider that this correspondence had lasted for 
several summers, it may be supposed what a 
cimous annual register was compiled; how she 
was enabled to look back on the tracks of her 
flying pen, and see how rumours — ^those " fetches" 
of facts — ^took gradual substance and shape, or 
died like idle dreams. 

Milly preserved her aunt's letters, and Miss 
Brown treasured Mifly's. They came to her like 
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diapiers; and she soon began to be fiwniliar with 
aQ the dramatis personcs of U n Park. 

It seems a shrewd little observation, and quite 
eonunon property, to say that, in a young lad/s 
correspondenoe, the genflenum who most interests 
her figures very slightly. The rule did not hold 
good with Milly: she was quite unreserved; re- 
corded all compliments paid to her, axjcompanying 
tibem often with some slight mockery; and, if she 
alluded more frequently to one personage than 
another, it was to a certain Hon. Major de Linde- 
sey, a gentleman whom Milly naively acknow- 
ledged seemed much taken by her. Pray remem- 
ber that this confidence, which is here given to 
the public, was playftdly made to a discreet old 
relative as safe to tell such a secret to as to her 
own heart 

^^ He is eldest son to one of the oldest and 
poorest Scotch lords, and is very proud of his 
lineage," wrote Milly. "Mamma is enchanted 
with him. Two things I like about him, dear 
aunt; and I may as well begin with them. In the 
first place, he does not compliment me oft^i; and I 
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hsre been fed on bon-bons so long, I am getting a 
little Bqneamiflh ; and, in iihe second, he patrcniises 
me ; I qnite like it, and encourage him all in voj 
power: it gratifies him, and amuses me. You 
know what a sweet temper I have, my dear aunt; 
bat I must saj that his conceit is sometimes a 
little ofiFensiye, and makes me snappishly inclined. 
He seems to take it as a matter of course that I 
am only waiting for his proposal to accept him* 
Well, I BOppose it is true enough ; every thing is 
going so smoothly and nicely to mamma's think-* 
ing, that a jolt would be very cruel towards her. 
She is knitting a pair of Turkish slippers for him ; 
she wanted me to work them, but I am too idle. 
I play the piano,. however, to his accompaniment 
on the violoncello, whilst poor mamma keeps time 
with her head, till my neck gets a sympathetic 
crick to look at her. He is rather prosy to talk to, 
although he is a poet ; has published once, and is 
compiling another volume. Poor manuna is his 
amanuensis, and writes out for him, in her beauti-* 
ftd hand, by the hour. What a dreadftd deal our 
mammafl go through far us I I doubt if aunts 
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could do as miicli. He is just now lecturing 
mamma on Mills' Political Econarm/y and she is 
listening in an agonised silence, 

" I send you a pencil-likeness of him, drawn 
by a Miss Masterton — a clever, odd, very slovenly 
young lady, who has somehow' made her way into 
the house. Do you know any one of the name ? 

" You ask if his poetry is pretty. His latest 
was * A Cavalry Charge,' written con amore. He 
is in the — ^th Highlanders; only Infantry, He 
repeated this poem for us as we were sitting in the 
lady-ferns on the hill ; and really he delivered it 
with such spirit and ferocity, that I actually fan- 
cied he was charging mamma and me, and I felt 
tempted to get up and run away. 

" He is thirty-five, and looks older. I suppose 
you would call him handsome or fine, if you don't 
mind high cheek-bones and a pervading sandiness. 

" I was very angry with him yesterday, for the 
first time. He is always railing against clever 
women, especially against authors and the Minerva 
Press. He knows very well Mrs. — is my parti- 
cular fiiend; but as I am not a veiy good advocate. 
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I let him go on till he told me he would sooner 
marry a suttler than a blue. With that, mj dar- 
ling aunt, I jumped up ;— we were in the Ktde 
boudoir, you know, and mamma was out of the 
way, and he should have a shock ; — I laid hold of 
your correspondence to me, which amounts to five 
hundred pages at least. ^ There I' said I, with 
triumph; 'Lady iMteatring'a Lover ^ or died a 
Spinster. It is my first novel. I am a blue 1' 

" The effect was very fine. Had I screwed off 
my arm at the shoulder, and laid it on the table^ 
he could not have been more electrified. I was 
so happy. But mamma explained it all in the 
evening. You see, dear aunt, how pert I am 
getting. 

" Fancy, he is acquainted with one of mamma's 
hetes noirs — ^young Mr. Chantrey, who really seems 
to be another prot^gi of his. What could have 
brought the antipodes together? What brought 
up the name was the old story of the wretched 
6000Z., which I wish dearly I had. I would 
spend it, every penny, on my establishment for 
spinsters, and you should be abbess. 
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By his feathers^ Mr. Pimpernel meant his wig and 
gown. It was his way of talking. 

The gentleman he addressed was a slight hand- 
some man of about tHrfy- handsome even in 
horsehair. His beauty was moreover of that order 
which prepossesses men — a kindly intelligence, a 
composed attention, a manly humilify, which, to 
my thuiking, betokens the higher class of pride. 
He was a little hollow about the cheeks and eyes, 
as if he were delicate, or worked his brain. 

" I've not much business here either," said he ; 
** but I was interested in this case of breach of 
trust. How is it going ?" 

" Ay, ay, we caught a victim at last for the 
new act; no mistake about it this time — ^the re- 
ceipt of the money clearly proved ; couldn't be a 
nicer opportunitjr of bringing ihe act into play." 
Mr. Pimpernel ate two-thirds of the orange here, 
streaking his bombazine with its juice. " We're 
all so glad of it," he continued. " When an Eng- 
lishman has cut a beautiful stick from the hedge, 
you know, he longs for somebody to knock 
down.' 
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^^ Very like that case of Blenlieiin and Chan- 
trey," said Wayre. " Do you remember it?" 

" Remember it ? I ought. I've heard a run- 
ning commentary on it ever since from my friend 
Margaret Blenheim; in fact I am sent here by 
the woman to bring them home the whole story. 
They'll fatten on it— they'll fatten on ii" 

^^ Lucky for old Chantrey that he made his 
game when he did," said Wayre. 

"Devilish lucky, or he'd have had his two 
years in Newgate." 

" Serve him right," said Wayre ; " a most 
infamous cowardly swindler." 

''You may say aOj'* returned Mr. Pimpernel 

emphatically. " It's piteous, 'pon my soul it's 

piteous, to think of the harm that has been done 

to the prospects of the prettiest, sweetest little 

thing In the shape of womankind by the loss of 

that money. A pretiy girl without a fortune is 

like a bad sovereign— rung on the counter and 

handed back ; nobody 'U take her except a fool, 

who trusts his eyes alone : wants weight." 

"But I understand," said Mr. Wayre, with 
VOL. I. 3 
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Bometihing like suppressed interest on his face, 
'' that Miss Blenheim is going to zaake a brilliant 
match.'' 

" Not she. Eh ! you heard of it ?" 

" Well, I believe I am the last person to hear 
gossip. When all the town knows it, it probably 
reaches me," said Wayre ; " but I like Miss Blen- 
heim, and I should be very glad if it was true." 

"You know Milly, eh? when did you meet 
her?" 

" Met her often ; but I sat beside her at dinner 
at the Wrexhams', and I believe I picked up a 
sort of friendship with her. I put them into their 
carriage." 

"Did you get a general invitation to tea?" 
asked Pimpernel quickly. 

"No. Is that an auspicious sign?" smiled 
Wayre. 

" That's an auspicious sign," repeated Mr. 
Pimpernel, wiih a wink. 

"Well, Fve no right, perhaps, to inquire," 
said Wayre, with a hesitation which still suggested 
suppressed interest; "but you have led me to 
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nnderstand that there is no truth in this ra- 
mour." 

" I don't think so — others may. I've seen 
such attention paid to poor little Milly fifty times 
ere now^ and it comes to nothing. I hegin to 
think she has found 'em out, poor child." 

"De Lindesey will have the title, I sup- 
pose?" 

'^ Fifty times I've seen it ; just like a genteel 
comedy with a good run, the same litde heroine 
every time ; she gets a bouquet, nothing more." 

" The De Lindeseys are an old family, I be- 
lieve ; the oldest blood in Scotland." 

" I don't know what you young men are 
thinking o£ Now you're a man with literary 
taste, eh ? — don't you write for the London Joumaly 
or Telegraphf or something of the kind, occasion- 

" I write for some of the papers. Well ?" 

" There is just the lamb would listen to your 

trash from breakfast to dinnen By heavens ! this 

Scotchman used to recite to her his productions, 

like an Indian singing his death-song, only the 
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torture was hers. There she sat smiling on a 
monument for hours, she and poor Margaret, her 
mamma/' 

" Well, let him rest in peace," laughed Wayre, 
holding out his hand. " Good-morning." 

"Yes, sir; the oldest blood in Scotland or 
England, sir, is like twenty-four port," continued 
Mr. Pimpernel, not seeming to observe the out- 
stretched hand — this was very much his way; 
*^like twenty-four port — ^lost its spirit and kept 
nothing but crust. It must be renewed, sir. Let's 
have law-lords — an honest rough wine ; let's have 
merchants and millionaires — a rich vintage ; let's 
have literary men, admirals, and generals — a gene- 
rous vintage ; but d — ^n your thin old vintage of 
twenty-four." 

" A wine-merchant would pay you handsomely 
to let him print that little burst. Pimpernel. Good- 
day to you." 

"Where are you going this evening?" said 
Mr. Pimpernel, with air abrupt change of tone. 

"I don't believe I'm going out. You know 
my number." 
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" Why you don't think that I, a man of sixty- 
three, am going to catch the blue-devils in your 
diambers, W ould you wish to know the Blen- 
heims ?" 

" I do know them." 

"Tut, man, you don't suppose you know a 
woman, having only talked to her in a low dress !" 

^^ I daresay I shall call some morning." 

" Wrong again I Drop in to-night — they re- 
ceive their friends at tea." 

" I can't go on your invitation, can I?" 

^^Tou don't understand them, man. Well, 
well, well I Mrs. B. will send you a line of invi- 
tation. She would entertain the whole bar, sir, 
to-day, after this conviction. Talk it over with 
her; never mind leading up to it, but go straight 
bang into it, and give her a long rein ; you'll have 
her heart in your hand all the evening." 

" Thank you ; you are very kind. To tell you 
the truth," he said, in playftd hesitation, " I don't 
well know how to talk to an engaged young lady. 
I am not intimate enough with her to talk to her 
on the one great subject, and all others are 
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merely on taleradon^ ajid put her on her good 



manners." 



" Tut, tut 1 don't run away with that noticm ; 
Milly is not engaged. There was some shilly- 
shallying as usual, I beheve. Milly has met some 
score of De Lindes^s and Delaneys, and don't 
take them to heart If she did, you have the 
pretty widow to fidl back upon." 

" Dine with me to-morrow, and we'll go to- 
gether," said Wayre. 

" I dine out to-morrow, the next day, and the 
whole week. Nonsense, be punctual at eight. 
Gk)od-day." 

Mr. Pimpernel was a diner-out, and tumbled 
forhisdiimer. His was the weaoy trade of strain- 
ing after epigram and point all day, of knocking 
sparks from hard and heavy topics to |dease a 
hostess, of dealing in eternal anecdote and whim 
to make the wine go down — a more killing trade 
it was than breaking stones. For all his jollity 
and over- welling laughter he had a very solemn 
heavy look at thne&— a look of abstraction and 
exhaustion, if you were to watch for ii He seemed 
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to be conscious at certain seasons, too, as if seized 
with a sudden sensitiyeness, that he was a mon* 
strous bore. 

Mr. Pimpernel carried his news to the Blen- 
heims, and was received by the widow with a 
pretty subdued rapture. 

" So the wretch was convicted I I'm really 
charmed.'' 

" Only two years. Ah, what a pity it was not 
for life I" 

''Now, dear Mr. Pimpernel, dofit you think 
we might prosecute Mr. Chantrey imder the new 
act?" 

Mr. Pimpernel gave no^ertain (q)inion upon 
the subject, knowing well that no exposition of the 
law could satisfy Mrs. Blenheim, or, indeed, any 
woman ever he met, when they once had formed 
their own decision. '^ I am rusty in the law 
now," said he ; " but there is a young barrister—* 
a smart fellow — I met to-day. Oh, you know 
him, I forgot; met you at the Wrexhams', eh. 
Miss MiQy ? a handsome little man, who listens to 
one before he answers ; a man out of thousands. 
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jny dgar. That young man conld explain the 
whole code of English law to yon, from King 
Alfred down to Victoria. He is to call here to- 
night, however ; see if he can't catch old Chan- 
trey." 

" Oh, I hope you told him to come,'* said Mrs. 
Blenheim. 

" Well, I did take the liberty to invite him to 
tea; but the man is modest. I think you had 
better send him a line of invitation." 

^^ To be sure ; — ^with pleasure," said Mrs. Blen- 
heim, going to her desk. 

"J. Wayre, ma'am. Brick Court, Temple; 
that will find him. See if we can't catch old 
Chantrey," said Mr. Pimpernel, winking at MiUy. 
It was a vulgar familiarity habitual to Mr. Pim- 
pernel; but quite excusable considering his age 
and privileges. A jester, you know, must shake 
his bells. 

"Don't you remember Mr. Wayre, missy?" 
said he. 

"Mr. Wayre? not by his name. At the 
Wrexhams', you say. Oh, I'm sure I know whom 
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you mean now. I know such a crowd qf &oes, 
wiltout any notion of their names." 

^^ Now, a nice tattoo of name, age, and quar- 
terings on the forehead, eh, what a deal of trouble 
would be saved I A gentleman has only to lift his 
hat to a lady, and she knows his history. You 
ladies might leave out the particulars of age, you 
know.*' 

"Not at all," laughed Mifly; "we should 
then be always eighteen." 

About tea-time Mr. Wayre was shown in, and 
Mrs. Blenheim at once came forward and shook 
hands with him. 

" I believe you know my daughter?" she said, 

Milly curtseyed to him graciously at first ; but 
perceiving that he expected her to shake hands, 
performed the warmer greeting willingly. 

Milly's enemies had been unhappy that night, 
she looked so lovely. I suppose it is in some 
measure owing to a young lady's dress that she 
looks at one time so much more beautiftd than 
another: ladies who ought to know, tell me so, 
and I do not hold myself responsible for the 
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opinion. Belying upon this theory, it is worthy 
of mention that MiUy wore a high white muslin, 
through which her shoulders gleamed, and which 
showed off the youthful ripeness of her figure. 
This muslin it was which lent her eyes their 
pretty witchery, so that you liked to feel them 
resting on you. The blue breastknot and brooch 
imparted that piquant good-nature to her lips, that 
could please by their very taunts. The glittering 
emerald on her finger of course advertised the 
mould of her soft and pliant hand. In all these 
matters I have been instructed by my lady fiiends. 
Perhaps Mr. Wayre, who looked as if he was 
habitually self-possessed, was a little staggered by 
Milly's beauiy. Perhaps that little hesitation about 
shaking hands affected him ; or, more probably, — 
for he was a man who had seen life, — ^he had a 
preference for maturer society; but instead of 
taking the vacant chair beside Milly, who was 
quite ready to be polite, and evidently deemed it 
her duiy to attend to their guest, whilst her mother 
attended to the teapot, he found himself seated by 
Mrs. Blenheim at the table. The step was ir* 
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remediable. There was he chained for the even- 
ing; for that lady opened npon]|,him at once — as 
h.e had been warned she would — upon the subject 
of breach of trust. She questioned him with such 
portentous respect and observance upon legal 
questions and acts of parliament, that he was 
obliged to confess he scarcely practised at his pro 
fefision, and knew very little law. 

"Come, oome^ Wayre; no modesty, manT* 
cried Mr. Pimpernel, willing to prolong her hanU'* 
less delusion. 

^ But I've seen your name in the Timesy con* 
nected with every great case — the great Mr. 
Wayre r' said Mrs. Blenheim, beating playfiil 
applause with her hands, and laughing ; as much 
as to say, ** I know you ; no incognito with me I" 

^^I am sorry my confession should come so 
early in the evening," said Mr. Wayre ; " for I 
might have stood upon my pedestal quite honestly 
an hour or so ; but really, with great mortification, 
I must undeceive you, Mrs. Blenheim, — ^the great 
Mr. Wayre is about sixty-five, and nothing to 



me." 
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Mrs. Blenheim was not the least disconcerted 
at the discovery of her mistake, which really was 
made at hazard, and not much more than a sort 
of flippant compliment. Its truth or error did 
not affect the belief she had conceived for Mr. 
Wayre's law. A certain calm common-sense in 
his conversation, a deliberation in the few per- 
sonal opinions he was betrayed into, altogether 
possessed her with a sort of unreasoning reliance. 
She became his disciple in an hour. 

He made some efforts to escape from her en- 
grossing topic by a diversion, and seemed to desire 
to draw the young lady into conversation. 

" Surely, Mr. Wayre, what was criminal then 
is criminal now. The law has found out its mis- 
take, and ought to repair its old blunders. Kow 
why should robbers and burglars be picking 
oakum, whatever that may be, or breaking stones, 
and old Mr. Chantrey and his son living in comfort 
at Hampstead Heath ?" 

^^ I think Mr. Chantrey and his son might with 
great proprieiy be sent to Portland," said Mr. 
Wayre, and instantly went off at a tangent. ^^ Miss 
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Blenheim, may I ask you, were you not at school 
at Boulogne? My sister says you were school- 
fellows. Do you remember Emma Wertley ?" 

" Emma Wertley ? Oh yes ; I remember her. 
Such a pretty child I I have quite a sentimental 
association with her ; for we caught scarlatina on 
the same day, and both blossomed out like monthly 
geraniums in the same little room." 

" Little hotbeds, you mean," suggested Mr. 
PimpemeL 

" I remember," continued MiUy gaily, " how 
we used to stare at one another's blazing faces in a 
perfect luxury of horror." 

" Your mother showed my sister great kind- 
ness, which, I can assure you, she has never for- 
gotten." 

" Well, Fm sure /have," said Mrs. Blenheim. 

Here Mr. Wayre playfully related how — ac- 
cording to his half-sister — Mrs. Blenheim used to 
visit both the little beds impartially, with delicious 
flakes of sugared orange and cool glasses of lemon- 
ade ; how the smiles and the coaxings came to the 
comfort of each. 
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'' My sister gives quite an inspired description 
of yonr appearance over her piflow — altogether an 
angelic combination of blue lutestring cap-ribbons 
and — ^well, I must be fiiithful ; the compliment is 
hers — beautiful brown eyes, and a comfortable 
hand on her forehead, all mingled up with a per- 
fiime of aromatic vmegar, Wering over her in 
visions at intervals. Sickness, she says, was quite 
charming, and recovery very sad; for she never 
saw Mrs. Blenheim again." 

"I begin to remember her now,'^ said Mrs. 
Blenheim. "Eeally I should be loih to let her 
see me now that I'm a wrinkled old woman. Yes, 
she was the most gratefid little woman. She was 
quite fiercely jealous of Milly, when I was carry* 
ing my young lady off; and I promised to buy 
her from her papa. When I am rich enough to 
make such a bid, I must frilfil my promise, I sup-> 
pose." 

" Well, she's up for sale yet ; and very much 
improved in value since then," said Mr. Wayre. 

" I hope she'll have many bidders," smiled the 
world-worn Milly ; " and be knocked down to 
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the best I should like to see her again, I'm 
sure." 

Indefinitely saidi and indefinitely meant ; but 
Mr. Wayre took it kindly and in earnest 

^^Now, Mr. Wayre, you must listen to my 
case/' said Mrs. Blenheim smiling. ^^ Is it not a 
sad state of things, that these two men should be 
living on their spoils on Hampstead Heath ? They 
have no income ; no other possible means of sup- 
port There Aey are, and you seem to say we 
can't touch them," 

" Perhaps the young man supports the house. 
Has he no occupation?" 

"None whatsoever. I have made particular 
inquiries. He is in no office, no shop; keeps all 
sort of hours. He is to be met about the City, I 
hear, at night, coming out of the taverns — ^an im- 
mense brutal young man." 

" Oh, mamma dear I" expostulated Milly; *'w© 
know nothing about him." 

^*My love, Mr. Pimpernel has seen him 
coming out of public-houses and smoking short 
pipes." 
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"Well, I did come on him once, certainly," 
said Mr. Pimpernel, " looking very L'ke a bloated 
young drayman — ^nothing worse." 

'^ He cannot support the house. Now, I ask 
you, Mr. Wayre, as a sensible man, how could a 
fiunily of four— old Chantrey, his old clerk (he 
lives with them, I suppose, being in the secret), 
this great drayman of a son, and a hideous little 
girl, whom I believe to be the only innocent crea- 
ture in the establishment — " 

" Oh, never mind mamma, Mr. Wayre," in- 
terrupted Milly again; more reserved in the re- 
sentment which she certainly shared with her 
mother. "When mamma once begins on the 
subject, nothing can stop her." 

"Now, Mr. Wayre," continued Mrs. Blen- 
heim, "how could they pay rent and live from 
year to year ? Of course, it is on the trust-money. 
Is this not a disgrace to the laws ?" 

It does Mrs. Blenheim some injustice, setting 
down her words literally thus. Her strong phrases 
may be condemned as unladylike; but the manner 
almost redeemed them. There was a half-playfrd 
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waywardness in her pertinaciiy, as if she had no 
objection to laugh at her own expense, if you 
pleased ; but at least she was not the less invete- 
rate, I fear. Her bitterness was only silvered 
with smiles. 

"Now, Mr. Wayre, I must really dangle my 
case before you. I want to tempt you, you know; 
and my solicitor shall give you the brief. There, 
now, is a bribe. DorUt you really think that I 
might prosecute old Chantrey now, since his 
offence has become criminal ? Surely, if it's theft 
nofw^ it was theft ^Aew.'* 

"I am afraid, Mrs. Blenheim," said Mr. 
Wayre, still trying to escape, — " I am afraid that 
law is only machinery, not brains ; though it very 
nearly does the work of them. No one can be 
caught by this machine — the new act — except 
those who come withiu its scope since it was 
framed; besides, Chantrey underwent his pe- 
nalty." 

" Only the punishment of a debtor and a gen- 
tleman — ^not of a robber, you know," smiled Mrs. 
Blenheim. 

VOL. L 4 
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^^ Mamma dear, we shall liave to stand our 
trial for libeL" 

" Besides, Mr. Wayre," contmned Mrs. Blea- 
lieim with womanly logic ; ^^ he was such a cruel 
bad man and such a wicked husband. His poor 
wife, who died of their disgrace, was yery sensitive 
and shy. And only fancy — he used to shock her 
by standing over at the wall, so that he could be 
heard in the next house, where two gossipping old 
maids lived, and pretend his wife was beating him 
-Bkpping his hands together aiid screaming like 
Punch in the show. I can assure you that is fSwst." 

" Why did you not bring it forward in court, 
ma'am? it would have got him another year,** 
said Mr. Pimpernel. 

" Well, come now," said Mrs. Blenheim, still 
mildly persistent, '' his son haa never been tried 
for participation." 

" But what evidence have you against him?" 

"Evidence!" cried Mr. Pimpernel; "what's 
that got to say to it? We are going, sir, to have 
a special jury of ladies to try the young villain." 

" But I have evidence against him," said Mrs. 
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Blenheim, with a beam of trimnph ; " what you 
lawyers consider the best kind of evidence too-Hi 
letter." 

" Oh, a confession." 

"Well, not quite; but what amounts to it. 
Now just do listen, Mr. Wayre ; you are* so pa- 
tient. Milly dear, why does not your aimt come 
down? Just run upstairs and see if she wants 
any thing done for her." 

Milly rose and left the room, comprehending 
ihehint And when she was gone, the foU heavi. 
ness of the discussion fell on Mr. Wayre's spirit, 
and his attention collapsed. Who were these 
Chantreys, who were thrust upon him so impor- 
tunately? It was evident that a briefless barrister, 
though a man of brains and education, holds an- 
other place in Mrs. Blenheim's drawing-room 
from the gross-blooded man of guineas. Some 
gleaming consciousness of this fact perhaps visited 
John Wayre as he watched the white dress of the 
yoimg lady vanishing from the room. 

" You know, I suppose, the circumstances ?" 
said Mrs« Blenheim. 
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" Thoroughly — oh, tiboroughly," said Mr. 
Wayre quickly, in alarm lest she was about to 
begin the whole business again. 

This habit of fondly returning and encircling a 
grievance I You fancy the lady has exhausted 
the subject, and is going to settle down, when she 
is up and at it as brisk and fresh as when she 
began. Have you ever watched a rook going 
apparently to alight in a field? Every moment 
you expect to see the wings fold, but still, wheeling 
and tossing, it disappoints you : now again just 
khoxd to alight and rest, to the perfect satisfaction 
of the beholder; but then it is up again and up 
again — flapping and flaunting on the wind. 

" Well, you know, I suppose, that poor Milly's 
whole fortune was swallowed up by these men? 
What construction do you give to this ? For these 
seven years I never received a line expressing pe- 
nitence or ofiering reparation; but just when this 
trial begins to make a noise in the papers, and the 
attention of the public is once more turned upon 
them, I receive a letter from young Chantrey, 
with an enclosure of five pounds — only fancy, out 
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of SIX thonsand I — and with a most impertinent 
assertion Hiat he takes the whole responsibility on 
himself. Kow I call this money hush-money, and 
the whole tenor of the letter a confession of gmlt." 

^^ It really, as you have stated it, looks some- 
thing like it," said Wayre ; his attention suddenly 
aroused. " You have no objection to let me see 
the letter ?" 

" Certainly not — ^I meant to show it to you. 
Now don't tell me you can make nothing of 
that" 

She took a letter from her pocket and gave it 
to him. 

' " Bead it out, Mr. Wayre ; pray read it out," 
she said. " Now, Mr. Pimpernel, I shall be very 
angry if you interfere with us ; this matter is be- 
tween Mr, Wayre and me." 

" Shut the mouth of her own counsel — ^well, 
let the lady then conduct her own case," said the 
jocular PimpemeL 

" Madam, — ^It may seem strange my address- 
hig you at all ; and the interval of time since 
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you heard of my fiunily may give ibis letter an 
offenBive abruptnesB. 

^^ In the face of eyery misconstruction, I have 
to confess to you respectfiilly my painftil sense of 
the wrong you have suffered at the hands of my 
family. I hereby take on myself the faHl respon- 
sibility of your loss, and pledge myself to redeem 
it by paying you a certain fixed instalment, com- 
mencing at five pounds per month* 

^^ I make you this offer in the simple faith that 
you will credit my sincerity, and with the single 
intention to perform my voluntary engagement 

"I enclose a cheque for the above amount, 
and shall be much obhged by a line to say it has 
come safe to hand. I remain, madam, 

" Yours obediently, 

"David Chajsttbet." 

"Now is not that the meanest production?'* 
said Mrs. Blenheim with reservation. 

" Well, it is either a very honest manly letter, 
or exceedingly plausible and cunning." 

*' Oh, don't you think so ? Now I take quite 
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ifae latter Tiew of it My dear Mr. Wayre, lihat 
letter is a joint-production, — ^the family, as he 
calls it ; the firm, you know I — can't you under- 
stand? They have got a fright, and want to keep 
US quiet by sending a mite like that out of 60007. 
Now if we could prove they have our money, 
would not the law make them refund it ?" 

" Why, you see, they have been whitewashed 
since, and now, I am afraid, the trust-money has 
past out of all recognition. There was a poor 
woman who lost a clutch of ten eggs the other 
day. A duteh of ten chickens was found with 
the suspected party, evidently hatehed in her 
oven. Now, in justice, the chickens belonged to 
the lady who owned the eggs, but the prisoner 
nevertheless was acquitted of the theft, the pro- 
perty found with her being chickens, not eggs." 

<^ Clear chick-anery I" sung out Mr. Pimper- 
nel 

^^ I am afraid you would find a similar flaw in 
the evidence of the trust-money. Had you not 
better, Mrs. Blenheim, — ^if you will take a brief- 
less barrister's advice, — receive what they give 
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you? If they are frightened into refiinding, don't 
undeceive them." 

"Well," said Mrs, Blenheim, as Wayre rose 
to bid her " good-night," " I see you take a 
favourable view of my case. It would be so 
charming if poor Milly could recover that money. 
We must really try whether we can frighten a 
little more out of these men. Good-night, Mr. 
Wayre; pray drop in to tea any evening you 
have nothing better to do — that is, if you can 
endure the society of an old woman. I daresay 
talking a little nonsense now and then would be 
quite a refreshment to you." 

" Quite so; but, I can assure you, no novelty," 
said Mr. Wayre, as he took his departure. 

From henceforth John Wayre used to drop 
in often to tea, and his welcome seemed to know 
no wear. The terms he was on with the hostess 
of the estabHshment were those which ought most 
to gratify a guest — ^terms most unequivocal and 
disinterested: he was welcomed by Mrs. Blen- 
heim for his own sake. 

Mrs. Blenheim liked male society to a ma- 
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ironly discreet amomit, and I am certain preferred 
the conversation of an agreeable gentleman to that 
of many dowagers. It would be hard, indeed, if 
Mrs. Blenheim, who, as a habit, sacrificed her 
enjoyment to the interests of her daughter, might 
not sometimes allow herself undiluted social plea- 
sure — ^might not lay aside her work and anxieties, 
and let her schemes bide their time, whilst she 
stole an unencumbered hour or so for mere amuse- 
ment Napoleon must feed his gold-fish, though 
the world be spinning on his shoulder. 

Mrs. Blenheim quite appropriated Mr. Wayre's 
society, and she laid herself out to be agreeable, 
with no end in view. They chatted on all the 
light topics of the day; she learned much from 
him, and was entertained by him without know- 
ing how or why — for she talked a deal more than 
he ; but there lay concealed in his conversation a 
leaven of general information and the stimulus of 
quiet observaQt humour. 

An eager and delighted pair of ears always 
hung upon these converfations, though the lips 
appertaining never took a part They were the 
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ears of old Miss Brown, who pat by working some 
urn-mat with a worsted bouquet in the centre, 
or the web of an antimacassar; she was impar- 
tially delighted, it appeared, with every thing that 
dropped from John Wayre's lips, though, sooth 
to say, she comprehended very little, living as 
she did in a very secluded circle, and not 
having sufficient brains to impair her perfect 
amiabilit}^ 

As for MiUy, she very properly fell back when 
she was not wanted. During tea-time she sat 
in her. place at the table, listened intelligently, 
and answered, when addressed, with charming 
affability ; but when she had thus fulfilled her 
duiy she felt herself doubtless a little de tropy 
and had her own occupations awaiting her. She 
would run and seat herself beside her aunt, per- 
haps, and talk to her old ally in undertones ; or 
she might sit over in the recess of the window, 
as snug as a squirrel, reading a novel which 
wholly engrossed her, trusting that the visitor 
would not deem her rude; or she might seat 
herself on the rug if there happened to be a fire, 
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as there often was in summer (for Millj and her 
mother were both very chilly), and croadi there, 
a oosy heap of muslin, looking at her finger-nails, 
and thinking probably of that engrossing noveL 
About ten out came the little gold watch, and 
she slipped off to bed with unobstrusive polite- 
ness, omitting a good-night, lest she might dis- 
turb their conyersation, or give Mr, Wayre a hint 
that it was time to go. She was very pleased, 
indeed, to see her mother so chatty and gay. 

There could be no doubt that Milly sincerely 
believed that Mr. Wajrre came to see her mother ; 
but of course she gave no greater weight to the 
intimacy than was due to friendship, tastes in 
common, and general suitability as gossips. True, 
Mr. Wayre was young, being scarcely turned of 
thirty ; but then his manner was formal and old ; 
his costume was professional and elderly, being 
the swallow-tails and high collars adopted by many 
barristers. His manner could be cheerfrd and gay 
enough — ^indeed was customarily so ; but it was a 
tempered gaiety which might become a man of 
forty. Altogether, she thought her mother and he 
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made very nice gossips, and should be left to enjoy 
each other in peace. 

We, who are not so simple as Milly, could 
easily see the intimacy in another light ; nor would 
it startle us. Why should not Mr. Wayre con- 
template becoming Milly's fether? Mrs. Blenheim 
is, as we have said before, a pretty oLarming wo- 
man, who does not lack in graces. She is not 
without means, and will soon put her daughter 
handsomely off her hands. Why should not Mrs. 
Blenheim possess far more attractions for a man of 
Mr. Wayre's calibre than a young lady who had 
just lived long enough to sour a little, and had yet 
to ripen and soften ? 

Ah, if only the mellow-minded matron could 
preserve the shining skin of youth I but still this 
mellowness accompanies decay. If a woman could 
but be beautiftd without, when the mind has indi- 
vidualised within, when she can talk from her own 
experience, not from her mamma's, aud is qualified 
to hold an unreflected opinion, because she has 
had her own suffering, her own genuine loves and 
aversions, ay, and her chastening disappointments, 
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— ^tihose gray tints in the landscapei without which 
all is glare and vulgariiy, — ^what an enchantress 
should we have I nothing could withstand her. 
But with the mind of the siren come the wrinkles 
and the gray hairs to save us. 

Be Mr. Wayre's intentions what they may^ 
were we to watch hhn closely, as we are privileged 
to do, we should find something to puzzle us and 
balk our worldly sagacity; something in him, 
whether we take him as he sits with Mrs. Blen- 
heim in the drawing-room at Bedford Square, or 
whether we follow him to his bachelor chambers in 
the Temple. There were certain little surfece- 
changes taking place in the man such as a fanclM 
chemist might term " crystallisation," 

Though a man be as staid as Plato, settled in 
all his opinions, having a just estimation of the 
pressure upon the ministry, and its probable re- 
sults ; though he be able to smile at popular errors, 
and let them be; — to listen to earnest wrong- 
headed twaddle without anger and even with tole- 
ration — yet it is strange, even Sir Microcosm 
hhnself is liable to certain disturbing influences 
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from tibe ricinitj of an animated muslin-dress, and 
a qtdrering little emerald ring. 

But that I have pledged myself to the fact^ 
and believe in the same, that John Wayre was 
quite free and unaffected, I should here confess 
that there was something in the general effect of 
his manner when Millj was by, which might be 
open to that charge. He often seemed, when 
apparently conversing wiih Mrs. Blenheim, as if 
he were talking at Milly ; that is to say, trying to 
catch her attention, to inveigle from her a smiley 
to »,ri« her i.t» l.,^hto. H.™c»^,.t 
his brightest when she was within hearing ; and 
when she slipped off quietly to bed, with all her 
gratifying consideration lest she might interrupt 
his visit, his vivacity seemed to undergo a collapse. 

Mrs. Blenheim never perceived this indication^ 
and therefore it must have been very slight ; but 
it was there. He was now so high and secure in 
her confidence, that one evening, when Milly and 
her aunt had gone up, she named to him the sub- 
ject which was nearest to her heart— <^ne indeed 
which to name to any but an intimate friend would 
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be mi&ir to her danghter, and as a mere question 
of pradoice highly indiscreet ; we allnde to the 
courtship of Major de Lindesej. He received 
from her the whole details, and aooompanied with 
m expression of her abiding conviction that the 
gentieman was in earnest. This conviction indeed 
was by no means ill-grounded, even were we to 
xely upon her long experience in such affairs, to 
the e±eIuaion of evidence. But she was by no 
means content with telling him the story of it; 
she must needs take him into counsel. Major de 
Lindesey's regiment was under sailing orders; 
and she &ncied this unhappy drcumstance had 
restrained the gentleman from his purposed decla- 
ration. As to the extent and grayiiy of this am- 
iretempsy she would take Mr. Wayre's opinion. 
Let not Mrs. Blenheim be so misunderstood, and 
her tact so und^ralued, as to have it for a moment 
supposed that she put this question in so many 
direct words. By inferences, gentle hints, litde 
leading questions, and the like, she easily put him 
in possession of the facts of the case, and held out 
many distant hires for his opinion upon them ; all 
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this wiiihout too much committing herself hj direct 
solicitations. She besieged his opinion by parallel 
approaches. 

The position^ we must admit, should have 
raised very grave questions in the mind of a friend 
so honoured. The evils of a long engagement 
called for comment ; the casualties in the field, the 
mortal climate of India. Taking an A B case, as 
John Wayre was requested to do, surely he might 
have shaken his head, and muttered a warning 
maxim or two upon these heads. But he gave the 
subject no consideration ; he seemed even in some 
measure to lose his self-possession, and pronounced 
hastily and flippantly in favour of any such mili- 
tary gentleman under sailing orders forming an 
engagement with any such young hidy, if she were 
willing to undergo the risks ; there were risks in 
every undertaking — ^in marriage itself under the 
most favourable circumstances. Any such lady 
might go out to India in a few months, if need 
be ; and so forth. 

Those who knew the man alone could estimate 
how unnatural was this rash and shallow mood. 
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His mind had a balancing tendency — an habitual 
care, and doubt, and moderation. Those who are 
fond of nice conjectures might suggest that he was 
conscious of some interest, some latent partiality, 
in the question, which he must not allow to sway 
him ; which would lead him either to injustice or 
detection; that he distrusted an opinion which 
rose from his heart, and was therefore unjust in 
the other extreme. We, however, accept the 
plain and obvious explanation without resorting 
to such hair-splitting conjectures. He felt the 
delicacy of such a subject, and that it belonged 
to Miss Blenheim as well as to her mother. 

Mrs. Blenheim was of course satisfied with an 
opinion which chimed wiih her own, and she re- 
turned to the subject on subsequent evenings with 
increajsed directness, as soon as Milly and her aunt 
had left the room. 

But even in Milly's presence the subject was 
not quite asleep ; for she used to make little play- 
M allusions to soldiers, red coats, and kilts, all 
which disconcerting badinage Milly took with the 
utmost placidity. She made her daughter sing 
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every evening (Milly sang and played very 
sweetly and truly) that fine stirring hymn, " Take 
this banner." The song gave her no trouble; 
and John Wayre turned over the leaves of her 
music. 

In his bachelor chambers in the Temple, — ^his 
conduct showed some queer changes too, — the 
man seemed mildly haunted. Can a muslin gown 
have the same efiects as the visitation of a ghost ? 
He became liable to the recurrence, at any mo- 
ment, of certain gentle lunes; in working hours 
he would sit dawdling over his work, thinking 
and positively sighing, roving about the gardens 
among the nurses and the children, and taking 
loving gazes at the Surrey side. Could it be 
hydrophobia coming on; has softening of the 
brain set in ? Very odd, very odd. He used to 
dine at the Cheshire Cheese, and sit brooding over 
his half-pint of port Was the beefsteak in- 
digestible ? Very odd. 

" It is the last time 1" murmured John Wayre, 
as he knocked at the door of the Blenheims about 
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eight o'clock in the evening ; usual honr when he 
grew restless, and longed to be there. 

He was admitted, and was passing upstairs, 
when out came Milly from the dark parlour, 
imder the lamp-light She received him with a 
smile, and quit^ a cordial shake-hands. 

In this moment of greeting, he made an ob- 
servation which startled him. Milly's eyelids 
were red, as if she had been crying ; but the sor- 
row was quite bygone it appeared, she received 
him with such a very bright smile. " Mamma is 
in her room, not very well this evening, Mr. 
Wayre. Oh, but won't you come up? Oh, do 
come up ; aunt is just making tea, and we shall 
be very glad of your company." 

Miss Brown was charmed to see her prot^^j 
quite in a little tremor of welcome, as if she had 
been in sad lack of his society to-night 

"Had I been the doctor," thought John 
Wayre, " I could scarcely have expected such a 
reception as this." It almost embarrassed him. 
The old lady made him sit down in the arm-chair, 
and got out seed-cake and preserves. She was 
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indeed as Uvely as a singmg-bird. She remarked 
how well Mr. Wayre was looking ; and presently 
forgetting she had said so, told him he was look- 
ing a little pale and thin, and that he must get 
a wife to take care of him. 

" Don't flirt with my aunt, Mr. Wayre, whilst 
I am upstairs," said Milly, leaving the room with 
her mother's tea; "she really seems up to nais- 
chief to-night." 

When the door was closed, and Milly well out 
of hearing, then it all came out what had put the 
house in such a fiiss, and this poor old spinster in 
such a flutter. 

*^ Major de Lindesey is in town again ; he 
will be here to-morrow," said Miss Brown a little 
breathlessly. 

*^ Oh I" said John Wayre ; and no more. 

" Of course you know why — ^that is, for what 
purpose he is coming ?" she said, quite nervously. 

^' I can possibly guess it." 

" I mean," continued Miss Brown, " we can 
have no reasonable doubt You have become such 
a friend of the family, although we have known 
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one another so short a time, that here I catch 
myself telling you a family secret" 

^^ Ahy well, these little secrets take an air- 
ing sometimes, Miss Brown. I knew it long 
ago." 

" Ah, but we have only just received a line 
from the Major, saying he was coming, after 
8udi a long silence ; and there is no doubt of his 
meaning now. It will be such a nice match for 
MiUy, dear child," continued Miss Brown, with 
a glitter in her elderly eyes. " You know she 
will be ultimately Lady de Lindesey," she chirped, 
straightening herself a little. ^^Not but that 
Milly, dear child, is of high femily herself; you 
know she is grand-niece to the Earl of ." 

Poor Miss Brown had no compunction about 
blowing the family trumpet, if Mrs. Blenheim 
was reticent on the point ; yet even the old lady 
had learned to administer the intelligence in an 
off-hand careless tone, pretty much as if she 
meant to say, " You know we deal with Jones 
the Italian grocer." 

" Ah, dear child I she will be a loss to us," 
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said Miss Brown, with a sadden sigL "We 
don't bring it home to us yet" 

" But Major de Lindesey is under sailing 
orders. You will not lose her for many a 
month." 

" Ah, yes ; but I am afraid Milly will go out 
to him when this mutiny is at an end ; or perhaps 
— Margaret is such an energetic woman — perhaps 
the marriage may take place before he goes out. 
But," said the old lady, with a blush like eighteen, 
" we must of course wait till the Major speaks." 

'^ I suppose so," said J. Wayre. 

"Oh, but there can be no doubt — not a 
shadow of a doubt of that," said Miss Brown, in 
quick vindication of her late confident specula- 
tions. 

" Milly and you have been great comrades," 
he said, forcing the observation. "I cannot 
fancy you separated." 

" To let you into a secret between Milly and 
me, I don't think we shall. I don't know that 
I should be equal to a voyage to India, though 
they say the climate up the mountains agrees 
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wonderfully with elderly people; but when she 
comes home, I am to go and live with her and 
keep house." 

"Well," said Wayre, "I suppose I cannot 
quite congratulate you yet, until — " 

" Oh, certainly — oh dear me, no ; not yet," 
cried Miss Brown, alarmed, "Dear me, I talk 
too fast" 

" I mean something more than you suppose. 
I could never sincerely congratulate a friend of 
mine on a long engagement A &rewell follows 
very ominously on a proposal I suppose she 
will sing to him, ^Take this banner,' on the eve 
of his voyage," said Wayre, colouring the next 
moment with shame at the sneer. 

"Gracious me, Mr. Wayre, be careful: Cap- 
tain de Lindesey has not proposed yet His note 
this morning, however, leaves no reasonable doubt 
of his intentions, and I suppose we shall have 
him here every day till he sails. You know I 
should not have told you all this ; yet I am quite 
glad to have somebody to talk it over witL" 

" Tou are quite safe with me. Miss JBrown," 
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replied Wayre. Then into his own mind stole 
the thought, " So this is the secret of my wel- 
oome here. They want somebody to witness 
their good fortune. This old lady was brimming 
over with her secret: she wanted a vessel into 
which to pour it.'' 

What a jaundiced complaint ! Why, this mau 
is grumbling here to himself like a child ! What 
a spell is in a muslin dress and emerald ring to 
effeminate a good man and a true ! 

Milly entered here, and put an end to their 
confidences, which had a certain undeniable im- 
maturity about them. 

During tea all were rather silent Miss 
Brown, perhaps, had an imcomfortable conscious- 
ness of her indiscretion, and had a sympathetic 
alarm lest Mr. Wayre might be as indiscreet, and 
congratulate. Milly had probably too much on 
her mind; she was abstracted and distraite; was 
a little wildly gay for a moment or so: — by 
^^wild" do not imderstand that she was flighty 
or noisy ; — ^merely careless and fitfiil in her play- 
fulness. With John Wayre it rested to relieve 
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them of the oppression, and to do the necessary 
talk. No man in his ordinary frame of mind was 
better calculated to the task ; for he had tact and 
humour and information; but we have abready 
indicated that the man was growing a slave to 
certain abnormal symptoms of late that were be- 
yond our calculation. He sat silent and reserved, 
like his companions. 

" Milly," said Miss Brown, brightening up 
the first, and shaking the cobwebs from her wings, 
— " do, darling MiUy, sing for Mr. Wayre ^ Take 
this banner ;' he was talking of it to-night." 

Some nervous souls are victims to &scination, 
when there is a necessity for tact and avoidance 
of a delicate subject, which leads them into a 
monstrous blunder. Miss Brown had been afraid 
to open her lips for some minutes, lest her remark 
might not prove remote enough for the circimi- 
stances in which Milly was placed. Now ahnost 
the first words which escaped her took the heart 
out of the secret at a clutch, and left poor Milly 
exposed. 

" Do, pray," said John Wayre, stung into 
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sudden concealment of certain unpleasant feel- 
ings. 

"Mr. WB.jre does not care for that song," 
said Millj, dipping into hasfy ambush herself. 
So a sudden gunshot in the air sends two rabbits 
diving into their burrows. " Let us talk to-night," 
said Milly, arousing herself; and she set herself 
resolutely to talk upon matters a long way from 
the De Lindesey topic. 

^' You have finished your novel," said Wayre. 
^' I consider that novel my successful rival these 
many nights, when I wanted to* make your ac- 
quaintance. Is it interesting ?" 

" Not very ; but it holds one." 

"What kind of hero?" 

" Well, now T tot him up, not very clever, 
or very good, or very attractive ; and all that is 
so easy to get in, I suppose, there is no excuse. 
But it is very singular, of all the characters I 
ever read in a novel, this man seems to me to 
live. I can only account for it by supposing that 
the author has photographed himself." 

" Give us some notion of him," said Wayre. 
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*'Well; how shall I begin? He is a proud 
man, but not that kind of pride you meet in 
novels, which makes the eyes flash and the Ups 
curl ; this is a queer loose random sort of pride." 

"Such as people cany about them uncon- 
sciously/' suggested Wayre. 

" Just so; and a sort of lawless childlike good- 
ness and chariiy, any thing but grand or showy ; and 
anger so real when aroused, you can't guess how it 
will show itself, but you know it is there ; all so in- 
effective, but^ think so true. There is something 
in the book that remains on the mind. It is quite a 
mistake to give us books meant to amuse us, which 
leave an impressidb on you that you'll be sure to 
meet one of the characters when you are turning 
the comer of the street. There's a man in that 
book will haunt me." 

"A novel has no business to have a ghost,'* 
said Wayre ; *^ when you shut the covers, all the 
puppets in a well-ordered novel should be com- 
fortably nailed down, and sleep in peace." 

" Or at least let people sleep in peace. I'm 
sure, Mr. Wayre, I have not given you the least 
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notion of tliis hero. There are faults in the book, 
I daresaj", and there are sentiments which seem to 
me high-flown ; but through all there & the man, 
clear on my mind. I'm sure I'll meet him to- 
morrow when I go out to buy my gloves." 

"Well, I don't suppose I should know the 
man if I saw him, from your account of him ; but 
I recognise the feeling you describe." ' .^ 

^' He has none of the cardinal virtues without a 
great flaw in it. That is so true, don't you think ?" 

" Well, I don't believe in your Schlemihl vir- 
tues. They all have their counterpart shadows, I 
suppose. Come, now, which of the cardinal vir- 
tues, Miss Blenheim, in your opinion," he said 
laughing, " becomes a man the most ?" 

" You remind me of the perplexity I was in a 
few days ago when the visiting clergyman asked 
me which of the Thirty-nine Articles I found 
most difficulty in receiving. What are the cardi- 
nal virtues ?" 

Here, of course, Mr. Wayre gave correct in- 
formation, which we will not insult the reader's 
understanding by repeating. 
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" I'll tell you what Milly admires most in a 
man," cried Miss Brown. 

" What is that ?" said Wayre. 

" Courage 1" cried the aunt, the good old soul 
of sixty ; " and so do I — oh, so do 1 1" 

Ah, she was thinking of olden balls, and the 
duels and brave old "beaux" of foriy years 
before. 

" But courage is only highest virtue in its 
fitting profession ; you won't put it above elo- 
quence at the bar, zeal in the pulpit, and so on ?" 

" Well," said Milly, " I suppose it is because 
aunt and I are the most arrant cowards in exist- 
ence that we admire it so much ; but we are will- 
ing to give a barrister or a clergyman fuU credit 
for its presence ; only they keep the sword in its. 
sheath." 

" Who knows," said Wayre, " but if they 
were to attempt to draw it, 'twould be found only 
a handle ? Now, if one of those handsome scamps 
could step out of the novels we read," he con- 
tinued, — " short silky moustache, large black 
eyes, the courage of a lion, the sentiments of a 
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£allen angel, whatever these may be, and the heart 
of an ape, — ^if one of these gentlemen turned up at 
one of the Wrexham parties — " 

" I'm afraid I should like to have a waltz with 
him," laughed Milly; "but I suppose they are 
only beautiful stujBFed marionettes. I remember," 
said Milly, chatting so easily now (how delightftJ 
was Mrs. Blenheim's absence, after all I), — " I re- 
member when I was at school in Boulogne, we 
had picnics and paxtiea just as merry and twice as 
delightfrd as our grown-up picnics and parties* 
We invited young gentlemen to them, I can tell 
you, aunt; but there was a little gentleman of 
thirteen who was very attentive to me, — my beau, 
as you call it, aunt, — ^and I admired him quite as 
much as he admired me. We exchanged black 
silhouettes, for which we paid half-a-franc a piece; 
and all was so nice till one holiday we were 
sitting chatting in a field with a cake in each of 
our hands, when, with a great low, a cow came in 
upon us through the gate. My little gentleman 
dropped his cake and hopped up ; I dropped mine 
and hopped up too. He screamed, and, from force 
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of example, so did I ; and before I could catcli his 
jacket, he scampered away, leaving me to my 
fate." 

" What was your &te ?" asked Wayre. 

** Only a tumble in clover, which tripped me 
as I ran, I believe we terrified the cow. Oh, 
how ugly that little gentleman looked in my 
eyes when I saw him next day! yes, and ever 
after." 

" But you forgave him ?" 

"Oh, yes, I jforgave him; but I gave him 
back his black silhouette." 

It was late, and Wsijre rose to go. This was, 
according to resolve, to be his last night here, and 
he was pleased that it should be passed so &eely 
and pleasantly. Milly's manner had the fami- 
liarity of friendship, and on these terms he felt 
less pain in parting from her. 

" I am going to Paris to-morrow evening," he 
said. 

" Oh, Mr. Wayre, then you can do a kindness 
for me. Will you leave a little parcel for me at its 
direction ?" 
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Of course he undertook the commission; but it 
came so gUbly and indifferently on his annonnoe- 
ment of a long absence that he felt a sort of chilL 
He was going to Paris for his pleasure, and bidding 
farewell to a mere acquaintance ; yet see — see here 
again, what a brooding fool this sensible man has 
become I He is sensitive as a huffed schoolboy — 
weak enough to take secret affix>nt. What does 
he want ? what does he expect ? She opened out 
pleasantly this evening, and exerted herself to do 
the depuiy duties of hostess. Must she therefore 
rise to her feet, and stretch out her two hands to 
him to bid him good-bye ; or should her eyes brim 
over, and her feelings forbid her to speak ? Would 
you believe it, as Mr. Wayre goes downstairs he 
feels secretly hurt that she took the tidings of his 
departure as a cool matter of course. He smiles 
at himself that it should be so— -a melancholy 
smile. 

" But you must call for the parcel to-morrow, 
Mr. Wayre," said Milly over the banisters. 

" And meet this Major de Lindesey," thought 
he. " Better, wiser not" 
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^^ Be sure to call to-morrow; but perhaps I am 
giving you too much trouble." 

" I shall be sure to be here," he said ; " earh/j 
if you please." 

" Ten o'clock, if you like," she said. " Good- 
night, Mr. Wayre." 

He bade her good-night briefly, and walked 
home. 

Hurt ? — ^A muslin gown, then, can really give 
a wise man the lunes as badly as if he slept be- 
neath the placid white moon, or ate of mandragonu 
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CHAPTEK IV, 

THE BLOOD OF THE HOWABDS, 

Major de Lindesey had come up to town, and 
was to be heard of at his club, but he never called 
upon the Blenheims. If, however, we were to 
conclude jfrom this, with Mr. Pimpernel, that he 
considered the affair in which he was engaged as 
a mere flirtation, we should do him grievous in- 
justice. He was, indeed, employed very busily in 
certain business arrangements, which, if satisfac- 
torily completed, would warrant an engagement 
with Miss Blenheim, and make their marriage 
feasible. 

His regiment was under sailing orders, and 
this, of course, was a very inopportune circum- 
stance, which, if not surmounted, would defeat all 
his pretty plans. We will not here ignore the fact 
that the Major had a very strong repugnance to 
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India, and had seen enough active service in Ihe 
Crimea to crash out all military enthusiasm ; in 
fact, he had made up his mind, for every reason, 
to stay at home and be happy. At the same time, 
ha did not contemplate leaving his profession till 
he had attained his colonelcy. Now the only 
resource which occurred to him as readily as it 
does to my reader was to exchange. He sat down 
and wrote his petition to the Horse Ouards to that 
effect. 

His communication was promptly attended to : 
a sinister promptitude ; for good news is a laggard, 
especially from high quarters. A mounted dra- i 
goon left a letter for him at his club a few days 
after, on Her Majesty's service. He broke the 
envelope, and these words met his petrified gaze, 

*^ SELL OR SAIL." 

He made his lunch that forenoon upon brandy- 
and-water, and was quite notably flushed ; but he 
subsided towards evening, and the next day he 
was cool and calculating again. The Major had 
normally a very cool head. 

Why not sell out? He was independent of 
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his profession, his mother's fortune having been 
settled upon him. He was moved to the conside-* 
ration of the question by some most eloquent 
motives — not the least, probably, was wounded 
pride. He was naturally piqued at the uncom- 
promising rebuke he had received for his laudable 
and prudent intentions. He was galled by a sense 
of subjection. Really, if he were to be thus forced 
into action, like a soldier with a bayonet at his 
rear, there was small credit due to him for the 
awful sacrifice of his health and happiness, con- 
templated by this fiery F.M., with his heartless 
brevity. 

The Queen's work must be done, but it could 
be done very well without him, especially as there 
was Queen's work of a higher order to which he 
might reasonably aspire if he stayed at home, like 
a wise man. The House of Commons was a wor- 
thier field. Perhaps he was in advance of the 
age, and saw through that monstrous humbug, 
military glory. The bubble reputation attained at 
the cannon's mouth did not accord with his ambi- 
tion, or present the slightest temptation since his 
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whiskers were grown. Major Duncaii had achieved 
it at the Crimea, and he had some contempt for 
Major Duncan's understanding, — a private might 
rival him in a Victoria Cross. There was every 
thing to lose, and nothing to gain. He was a free 
man, and had reasons for the step he was contem- 
plating, which wonld have had equal cogency in 
time of peace. He wanted money, and here were 
some few thousand pounds set in his path. Again, 
he had engaged a woman's affections ; it would be 
dastardly indeed to desert her — cruel to enter into 
an interminable and precariona engagement He 
resolved, upon the highest grounds, to sell out, 
and we must all hold him justified. 

Here, again, his course was obvious — simple. 
He communicated with his army agent, and gave 
him instructions to sell out immediately. That 
gentleman, at least, sent back no brief or biting 
reply; on the contrary, he most politely under- 
took to further the Major's wishes, and all went 
smoothly so &r. 

The Major was a long-headed man, and, though 
a poet, passing worldly wise. He probably knew 
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that there was more money to be made of the bnsi- 
ness than his army agent wotild hand him over. 
There were others that wonld profit by ihe Tacancy, 
and dress-np another step upon his retirement. 
He privately advertised two wealthy gentlemen, a 
lieutenant and an ensign in his regiment, of the 
chance that would open, and suggested that they 
should not let it slip. I cannot positively state 
that he was to receive some odd hundreds from 
them in virtue of a certain arrangement that fol- 
lowed ; but I always suspect that in such obliga- 
tions between worldly men there is a lurking quid 
pro quo which humcmis^ the generosity. 

Having thus satis&ctorily settied this important 
matter, and set things in train that should render 
him a free man and a moneyed man, he resolved 
to pay a visit to his Highland home, — still with 
the pretiy wife in view. He had not been home 
these ten years, and his motives for the visit were 
not exactly the domestic affections, his &ther and 
he being on very unhappy terms. The quarrel 
may be epitomised tiras: Old Lord lindesey had 
been extravagant all his life upon a very small and 
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barren rent-roll ; and when his only son came of 
age, whilst yet the young man was callow and 
ineiqperienoed, he made a very insinnating proposal 
to hinu The day before he made him a handsome 
present of a Lancaster worth fifty guineas. Walter 
accepted the rifle without any compunction, and 
tiie next day it was delightftd to see the paternal 
briskness and fiuniliariiy, and they had a most 
oonTiyial meaL They were in the town-housCi 
within the sanctnaiy of Holyrood* They sat at 
that same curious old table, and by that mauso- 
lenm of antique carved oak— the mantlepiece about 
which Sir Walter Scott was so enthusiastic ; and 
they drank the same old whis^ which, as the old 
lord often boasted, used to tempt the good baronet 
to drop in of an evening, when he would take his 
little Walter on his knee and hear him sing, ap- 
plauding lum in broad honest ScotcL 

Lord Lindesey, who was somewhat too shallow 
and hasty in his manners, began very sweetiy— 
pleaded his years and infirmities, and his over- 
whelming debt After this little display of Surrey- 
side paihoB, 
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" Walter, my gude and dear lad," proceeded 
Ms papa — a iilim, eager, grizzled litde peer- — "ye 
<5an, gin ye list, do me an' imco kindly turn. 
It's rare, aye rare, a son can gie a helping han' 
to his faiiher — it's a' the ither way — a' the ither 
way. I won't speer gin ye feel for me ; but I'll 
ask ye to prove it, by joining me in cutting off 
the entail, and save me fra ruin. I'll sell off 
those d — ^n whins owre the hills to John Campbell 
the droyer, who is an ambitious ftde, and longs 
to be a laird; and we'll cut awa' those cursed 
mangy woods, and send the timber down the 
river to Embro' ; and we'll mak' a poke o' siller, 
and the auld house shall ring again as it rang twa 
hunder years syne." 

But Walter was a shrewd young Scotchman, 
and the plea of filial devotion was rather an un- 
fortunate one to substitute for a bold appeal to his 
interest — ^he was by no means a devoted son. He 
respectfidly but resolutely declined to cut his own 
throat, if we may use such a metaphor. The 
quarrel then began, and went through its usual 
stages ; first exhortation — ^then threat — ^then quite. 
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a savage clamour^ and the veins swelled up on 
the old lord's forehead, from the punch, the anger^ 
and the shame. Walter was alarmed, and con- 
ciliatoiy, but firm. From henceforth, till he 
joined his regiment, he had no peace at home. 
When he left home, all direct communication 
dropt between them, and there was. just that 
suspension of hostilities which is replaced by utte^ 
estrangement The Major, however, was kept ad- 
vised as to all home-news in respectfiil letters from 
the gamekeeper, one William Beag. 

In this visit home he proposed to himself to 
effect an amicable arrangement with his fiither, 
somewhat similar to .the one suggested to him in 
his wise youth, with the difference, that the 
balance of benefit was this time on his side. He 
calculated that he had the governor at an advan- 
tage, and could tempt him to any thing ; for hi^ 
lordship was at bay with his creditors. 

He made the journey by train to Edinburgh, 
and then to Castle Craigh by chaise. He was in 
tolerable spirits all the way, till he came within 
sight of the ugly old pile — ^square and flat as a 
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trunk — standing out from its background of stonj 
hill ; he then grew amdoos. BJb was driying up- 
hill slowly; the horses weore jaded, and he was 
weary; the frosty fog was in his whiskers and 
thin red moustache, and his nose was purpling in 
the nipping mountain air. His &ncy began to 
realise the meeting, and he grew anxious. At 
flie gate he met the gamekeeper. 

" Well, Beag ; governor at home ?'* 

" It's lang sin* we saw ye, Major," said the 
man, forgetting the question in his welcome; 
^* I'm richt glad you're come back to us. Ech, 
BiiBy but you're grown muckle and gray, Wattie I 
Governor at hame? Aye at hame — ^aye at hame. 
The doors are barred, and the guns are loaded to 
the muzzle. His lordship takes the air on the 
roof twa hours every day, and cracks jokes wi' the 
bailiffs owre the parapet," 

The Major looked aghast ^^ Gracious hea« 
vens 1" he exclaimed ; *^ where shall I put up ?" 

Agitated with the prospect before him, he 
proceeded up the long straight approach, accom- 
panied by the man, and learned a few more par* 
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tionlars bj the Tniy, It appeared that the siege 
of the castle had lasted for more than a month* 
AH the servants, exoept the old butler, his lord- 
ship's foster-brother, had been turned out without 
their wages. He, William Beag, had not re- 
ceived his salary tiiese two years; yet it was 
through his means the garrison was kept pro- 
visioned; for once every week he brought a 
basket of meat, vegetables, and groceries, which 
his lordship drew up by means of a cord, in foU 
view of the baffled bailiffs. Further, he was so 
condescending as to rally them with many a sly, 
shrill jibe, as he drew up his basket, hand-over- 
hand. " He's like our auld gray eagle up there, 
sir; wi' his lang white hair and beard, and his 
eery shout," 

As they approached the house by the long 
straggling drive, they could presently see the 
figure of his lordship cutting the sky like an 
ancient warder. His lord^p was evidently 
taking his daily airing* The Major bade Mr. 
Beag await his return where they were ; and he 
went forward alone to the courtyard, which 
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seemed to be the most fayom*able point of yiew^ 
and most sheltered for a parley. 

" Good e'en t' ye, bailiff. Gie it up, mon, and 
gang hame." 

Major de Lindesey announced himself at the 
top of his voice ; and, whilst yet the old man was 
in mute amazement, he proceeded to pour forth 
his sympathy and filial sentiment in the teeth of 
<ie wind-it waa always blowing round Castie 
Craigh. 

" I*m just come up from London to see you, 
and offer you all the assistance in my power." 
» " Why ain't ye o' the high seas for India, 
mon?" 

" We don't sail till the Slst," shouted the 
Major. 

" Jist awa' to Lunnon again, wi' ye. I'd as 
soon admit the baili£& as ye." 

The Major here requested an opportunity of 
at least stating his proposal, which his father 
would find to his advantage; and the old lord 
so far yielded as to reappear at the window, 
which was at a reascmable distance for a parley. 
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'^When are ye ganging to India? I had 
hoped ye were off ere now !'* 

" I am in — ahem — out of— ahem. I am going 
to marry, sir, and am selling oaf 

" Out o* Scotland wi* ye, then, ye d — ^n 
sneak I" cried his lordship, who had possibly been 
speculating on India cutting off the entail at last 

"I am here to benefit you, and relieve you 
from your position. Will you hear me ?" 

^^ Ye hae suUied the bluid o' ten earls I" 

** Do you decline my help ?" 

" The bluid o' four barons I" roared the old 
man, gesticulating with his stick; "your own 
faither's bluid 1" 

" By Jove, sir, no I" 

" By Q — , sir, aye 1 — ^nane o' your fine new- 
fangled talk wi* me." 

Here Major de Lindesey, with all the perse- 
verance of a candidate at elections, continued to 
make his proposal, which was briefly as foUows : 

The house and place was to be given up to 
him in its present state, and secured to him by a 
legal instrument, seemg the old man could no 
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longer maintain it ; and, in retom, the latter was 
to receive a yearly competenoe^ sucli as should be 
agreed upon between them, and be relieved from 
his debts and responsibilities. 

*^ m consider o' it, Wattie,'* said his lordship 
mildly ; " ye shall hae an answer to-morrow." 

That night he was obliged to put up at the 
gamekeeper's house, and was by no means in an 
enviable temper ; but in the morning the answer 
came, and was satis&etory. 

A meeting ensued, and the old lord haggled 
very eagerly over the agreement. He secured 
some trifling advantages ; and the Major only 
opposed them sufficiently to prevent further en- 
croachment, and give weight to the concessions. 
The bailiffs were duly dismissed; the house en- 
franchised and thrown open again. Major de 
lindesey slept a night in the old house, now 
faUen to most monumental tatters; gave direc- 
tions for its repairs ; made himself master of the 
state of the property ; and really showed great 
ability as a business man, beyond what could have 
been expected of him from his inexperience, idle 
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life, and, above all, his poetry. He was, indeed^ 
a man of the most i^tematic and orderly habits. 
In person neat, and well-tnmed out &om hair to 
boots. He had no debts; his tradesmen's bills 
were as safe and valuable to them as checks on 
the Bank of England. It was scarcely honour 
alone which influenced Mm to this pnnctaaKly, 
but Ihat same second-sight into the iuture-^that 
habitual and calculating caution. Be sure that 
he, of all men, was catering for his fiiture con-^ 
tent in this same resolve to make Miss Blenheim 
the mistress of Craigh Castle. He returned to 
town a successftd man. Had he not calculated 
weU? 

His commission sold for regulation price and 
something more, but concerning these sundries we 
are not in his confidence. 

And now the time was ripe to call upon the 
Blenheims. All the morning, as he sat with his 
paper at the open window of the saloon, his ima- 
gination was active, and took a generous range. 

The large sxun of money in hand gave him 
security, and put wind in his flagging sails to 
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waft the events through the embaxrassments hiid 
upon him by his prodigal father. The property 
could be quickly turned to profitable account by 
judicious sales and a revolution among the ten- 
ants. He had now struck root; his branches 
would quickly extend, and he saw no reason why 
they should not rustle their foliage in Parliament. 
As his abstracted gaze wandered down the de- 
bates in the Times, he fashioned a visionary 
speech, nay, he presently found himself rising 
from the bench of the Upper House, having been 
elected one of the Scotch representative peers. 
Just at this moment of exaltation, the waiter 
entered and presented him with a slim pink en- 
velope perfimied and directed in a delicate lady's 
hand. Could it be ? Why, he was almost certain 
that hand was Milly Blenheim's. 

" Left by a lady, sir," said the waiter, and 
turned to depart 

If lids were so, it was strangely opportune. 

Had the Blenheims then taken the initiative, 
and having heard he was in town, asked him to 
come and see them ? Previously to opening the 
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letter, he chanced to hold it between him and 
the smmj daylight. Very queer ; he saw a deli- 
cate curl of hair, or something very like it, within 
the scented envelope* He had received such 
things in his life before, and had been agreeably 
rallied by his brother officers on the gratifying 
trophies. He smiled and pondered — could it be 
Miss Blenheim's silky hair ? 

There were in the room with him some of his 
most select acquaintances, men in whose sight he 
lived, and who were his little world, just then; 
miKtoiy gentlemen at the table witbg busily; 
lazy swells yawning here and there over the pa- 
pers — all had met him with &ce-cordialiiy on his 
return. What was it to them ? if he chose to 
sell out, that was his affair. All looked round 
towards De Lindesey at the words " Left by a 
lady, sir." 

Two gossiping old fogies at the fire of a sud- 
den were struck slyly attentive — one with his gold 
eyeglass in his eye, the other with a perky smile 
upon his lips — ^at the words " Left by a lady, sir." 

Vanity is a curious little deity ; it can put a 
VOL. L 7 
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girdle rotmd fhe eariii, and can secrete itself in 
a lady's thimble; it can stalk like a buskined 
tragedian, and in a second skip like a ballet- 
girl. This man's yaniiy had jnst now been air- 
ing iteelf in Westminster and whispering in Ms 
ear like a Delphic oracle. In an instant, at that 
handing of the note, it has contracted itself into 
the petty imp that befools a schoolboy, and he 
had no objection that the letter should be seen, 
and his reputation for gaUantiy enhanced. 

He carelessly opened the envelope, sitting by 
the open window ; and in sight of all his little 
world there floated out on the draught and de- 
scended to the carpet — ^A white feather ! 



CHAPTER V. 

" HA ! HA ! THE WOOIN' o't." 

At about half-past eleven Major de Lindesey 
leaped from his hansoiii at Bedford Square, dis- 
charged his cabman satisfied, and knocked. The 
ladies were of course at home; he sent up his 
name, and followed it to the drawing-room, where 
he was for the present left alone to collect himself. 
Now we are bound to say, and we testify with 
pleasure, that, in a position which proverbially 
makes the stoutest heart quail, the Major exhibited 
a high moral courage, such as should redeem his 
character from any little aspersions lately fastened 
upon it, if viewed by an enlarged aad candid 

mind. 

He walked to the pier-glass, and calmly ar- 
ranged his hair. Louis Napoleon smoked cigar- 
ettes whilst the air was strident with bullets. The 
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Major took out his gold-repeater and noted the 
hour. He turned over the leaves of a book upon 
the table; observed that it was Hannah More's 
Sacred Dramas. He conned a stately passage in 
Samson. Bonaparte, it is said, sanded his de- 
spatches with the dust knocked up by a tramping 
cannon-ball. ReaUy there is some parallel; for 
there was just then the light tramp of a girl's foot 
upon the stairs; a slight paleness, the faintest 
quiver of the upper Up, confessed that the Major 
was mortal 

Once an object, however small, becomes in- 
vested with its mist of doubt, there is an anxiety 
attaching to it beyond what is warranted by its in- 
trinsic value. Any decision involving our inte- 
rests, which does not rest with us, is beyond our 
ken, and unswayed by our nod, has its little 
feverish anxiety preceding it: the Major visibly 
winced. Let us multiply precedents. 

Hunchback Richard, who bared his breast and 
presented his dagger to Anne with such a brave 
grace, assuredly felt his heart contract and pause 
for that moment, when, taking his weapon, she 
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made her little feint at him; assuredly it tickled 
the old hypocrite's ribs. 

So, when a man is about to propose to a lady, 
vaniiy has just then bared its breast and presented 
its dagger and laid itself open to a mortal wound. 
Few women but make a little feint of stabbing; 
and the most confident voice must falter, the 
coolest hand tremble, during the suspense. " His 
future happiness, — Psha!" interrupts Mephisto- 
pheles, " the man don't think of it. He is in a 
spasm of doubt whether in the next few moments 
he shall look like a goose, or — ^be a goose." 

It is our persuasion, and we undertake to as- 
sert it, that the Major's heart was engaged in the 
question, and held equal stake with his vaniiy. 
His imagination had pictured again and again 
(nor did the image lose its fireshness) Milly's 
bright little figure beaming through his dismal 
house. There was his great rusty wir^cage, and 
he wanted a thrush to sing in it. He is just going 
to catch his thrush ; and no doubt he will care for 
her well, and make her happy. 

There are no better husbands, practically speak- 
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ing, than men of Major de Lindesey's tempera- 
ment ; depend upon it, it is a mistake of the story- 
books to make a vain selfish nature invariably turn 
out a domestic tyrant Selfishness without tiie 
diluent of vanity is unmanageable, and hardens to 
crueHy; vanity without the concrete of selfishness 
is weak and uncertain ; but in combination they are 
plastic and manageable by a woman, if she be en- 
dowed with womanly tact or patience. 

The seeming paradox is quite intelligible, if we 
consider. This selfishness is at least a consistent 
qualiiy; it inclines a man to approve of every 
thing that is his own. His wife, his child, his 
horse, his gun, are all endowed with a certain 
sanctity and merit, being his. He approves of 
these just as he does those more intimate appen^ 
dages, his arm, his hand, his voice. They are a 
part, a portion of himself. His vanity is always a 
reflex upon his selfishness ; it humanises the colder 
qualities, and delivers over its powers into the 
hand of a wife. Vaniiy is the gentle snaffle on 
her husband's neck, if she would only stoop to 
guide him. Such a man, if properly treated, sup- 
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posing him to be endowed with all the human in- 
stincts, can better dispense with the higher quali- 
ties of our nature than many a better and a kinder; 
you can calculate his conduct with such in&llible 
precision by those two simple divisors, selfishness 
and vanity. 

I appeal to any man or woman turned of forly, 
if this be not daily proved in life. May the Major 
prosper in his suit I 

The door opened gently, and Milly entered the 
room. She was a little fluttered, her smile was 
tremulous as she crossed the carpet, and her eyes 
were cast down as she oflfered the Major her hand; 
for one indecisive moment she forgot to take a 
chair. Her appearance quite resembled a missy 
entering her first ball-room ; yet Milly had been 
out these five years, and could go through an in- 
troduction to a partner with a marble calmness*. 
Her agitation may be accounted for in two ways : 
either she is very much captivated with the gentle- 
man, knowing well his intentions to-day; or she 
has not 'quite made up her mind, and dislikes him. 
One scruple of indecision minus perfect resolution 
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disturbs the whole bearing and spoils the grace of 
the action. 

It was quite palpable what brought him here, — 
he had himself taken every care there should be no 
mistake, — and her mother had prevailed upon her 
to be a good girl and listen to his suit ; but she 
was a little finghtened by her fixture, and her 
attention was a little diverted firom considerations 
of digniiy. Though by no means romantic, either 
by nature or training, still she, in common with 
most of us, feels the need of some little foliage of 
delusion over our prospect; or we experience a 
chill. Seated face to face with this man, her 
thoughts would fly on to the fiiture and daunt her. 
She made up her mind to the sacrifice; but 
Iphigenia may surely be pardoned if she steal a 
quivering glance at the knife. To descend fi'om 
such grandiloquent allusions to a very homely 
illustration of Milly's precise state of mind : — ^the 
other day she went to have a tooth drawn ; she 
was quite steady, bore it all speechlessly, but was 
in that state of mind that, had the slightest excuse 
arisen, she would undoubtedly have snatched at it, 
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and kept her tooth. She collected herself. The 
Major was silent after the first formal words of 
greeting. It was a silence of a few moments, and 
indicated, no doubt, a high-wronght self-posses- 
sion npon his part ; but the silence seemed to last, 
and Millj felt it absolutely indispensable to break 
it. Her circle of subjects was very circumscribed. 
No topic would suggest itself but seemed a leading 
question to the delicate matter in hand ; a matter 
which it was as indecorous fi>r a young lady to 
handle first, as for the heir to break the seal of the 
wilL She cannot allude to the parting at Tiffing- 
ton Park, — clearly a leading question. Here was 
the Major come to take up the missing link, which 
he had dropped rather abruptiy at that parting. 
She could not well ask him about his journey to 
Scotiand, — clearly a leading question. He had 
probably paid a visit to the ancestral home with a 
direct view to his matrimonial intentions. India 
was the most delicate subject of all ; for it took the 
heart out of the question at one plunge ; the pain 
of parting, the uncertainty of human life, and 
so forth. But with the infatuation which attends 
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a dilemma, Millj asked him about his regiment, 
and when they would saiL The Major had more 
tact; he answered the question in haste. From 
that moment he took the conyersatlon into his own 
hands. Milly had only to sit opposite to him, — as 
she sat opposite the dentist, — ^in a trance, of silent 
anxieiy for the pain to begin. 

It begaa : The Major fell to preamble ; he de- 
livered himself of sentiments conventional enough 
when penned down, but always new, always fresh 
on a lover's tongue or ear. The Major, it appeared, 
had thought of nothing or nobody but Milly since 
they parted; her society had given him percep- 
tions of happiness never conceived by him before ; 
she had created for him a new want ; her socieiy 
was happiness. All such pretty hyperboles in- 
^ired by the occasion rose glibly enough to the. 
Major's lips ; and I will not undertake to say but 
that whilst the music, lasted, Milly lent one ear to 
it and felt half lulled aad flattered. This was 
something more real than the empiy ^lia opima. 
One ear drank it in, whilst the other was coldly 
alive to the fiction. So precisely do we read 
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novels, — ^laugh and cry with a half beKef in the 
phantasmagoria of type. 

The Major wound up by a sound commonplace 
proposal to make her his wife ; and Milly awoke 
— ^she took in its cold reality with both her ears. 

In one flash of thought she considered all this : 
"He is going abroad; he may be absent for a 
year ; it is a long respite ; I need not decide just 
now whether I can abide him or not ; I shall be 
engaged, and let alone like a married woman." 
Thought wrote all this in its electric shorthand. 
Finer and fainter still ran the reflection : " I shall 
new have anoiher chance. It is &e right end of 
woman to marry. The slight of spinsterhood will 
pass from me." 

"What do you say, Milly?" said the Major, 
rising and coming to her side. 

She answered hastily to avoid a squeamish 
scene of entreaty. She disliked the man, but that 
had nothing to do with her answer to his suit. 

" Thank you. Pray sit down." Still Milly's 
tiioughts ran on : "I shall never be married, never 
be married, imlesa I accept — never be married. 
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never be married." She drew a long breath, looked 
in his face — ^into his sunken blue eyes, and an- 
swered him softly: 

"But are you not — Cleaving the country — 
Major de Lmdesey ?" 

Every body, with the least knowledge of 
woman's little ways, could of course translate that 
soft " but ;" it was as direct an acceptance as need 
fall &om woman's tongue; at the same time it was 
cool and unimpassioned — caress or rapture it froze 
in the bud. 

"If I could believe you loved me, it would 
indeed be hard," said the Major, taking her hand 
in Ms long freckled fingers ; and she left her im- 
passive little hand in his, which of course sealed 
the acceptance beyond redemption. 

" I have been to Scotland, Milly," said he. 

"Yes, so mamma told me; to your father's 
place." 

"It is no longer my &ther's place, Milly. I 
am a laird ; I am master of Castle Craigh, and you 
shall soon be its mistress." Here he recounted 
the arrangement he had entered into with his 
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father. He gave her an amusing detaU of his 
interview with the old man^ and threw a generous 
glow over his own conduct — ^the most pardonable 
exaggeration in the world. Lovers are licensed to 
boast; lovers may sound their own trumpets all 
day; let them only have a care that the spell is 
complete and reciprocal — ^that one side be not cold 
and critical. 

He gave her a gratifying conception of the 
position the lady of the " muckle house" holds in 
Scotland; what a fine class were the tenantry — 
keen-eyed, loyaJ, honest men; all the charms of 
dilettante charity and benevolence that would open 
upon her. As for society, why, Scott's characters 
had stept out of his novels, and were walking 
about the country to be met with, addressed, and 
cultivated. There was EflSe Deans lived down in 
the village alive and spotless. Old Caleb Balder- 
stone was specially retained in Castle Craigh as 
butler, and lived as loyally as ever. The Anti- 
quary lived not two miles away ; very snuflfy and 
shrewdly simple; his pretty niece was married, 
and talked with a broad accent. So on. When 
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the Major, who, by the way, was as anxiously elo- 
quent as an auctioneer, began to talk of the plaoe^ 
those d — ^n whins and mangy woods, so deprecated 
by the old lord, quite blossomed with epithets. 

'^Happiness is contrast, Milly," said he, in 
conclusion. "There is no rainbow without the 
cloud behind it" He left her to interpret the 
dark saying. 

"You are looking well and sunburnt from 
the mountain air," said Milly calndy — the little 
tumult of nerves having quite settled down. 

"I am better," said the Major, in a senti- 
mental undertone. 

" Why, were you ill ?" 

" I could never call myself well since I came 
home from the Crimea ; frightfid night- work, and 
all thai Jove, I'll tell you what, Milly, you'll 
hear of an the old Crimean nien dropping ofiPin 
.India. I'd undertake to say that no soldier, who 
has gone through the Crimean campaign, will ever 
come back from India." 

" Oh, Major de Lindesey, I should be sorry 
to take such a sgrrowftd view," said Milly, bound 
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to play the comforter. "I have always under- 
stood from old Indian officers, that by care and 
regalar Uvmg, a man may Hve as long in India 
as here." 

"Yes; if you conld have had a peep at the 
old fellows' livers ihougL I'd like to hear them 
telling such tales to an insurance doctor. Look 
at the women who come back from India — ^brown 
lean spectres ot what they were ; yet they have 
been living up in the hills during the heats." 

" But a few months' active service in India," 
said the comforting Milly, — " surely strong men 
could bear a few months' hardship, and we might 
hope to see them again." 

'^ What are those hardships ?" said the Major 
persistently, strangely persistent in his depressiog 
views. " In the blazing Indian noon, baking like 
tarts under a fiimace-sun — ^men dropping here 
and there from sunstroke— men choking with dust 
and thirst, yet obliged to march ten or fifteen 
miles a-day." 

" Oh, Major de Lindesey, not at noon ?" 

" We can't choose our hours in time of war^ 
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Milly. The natives will choose for us, and depend 
upon it they'll not suit us. At night perhaps we 
must bivouac in a jungle in a blanket of poisonous 
miasma." 

"Ah well, I should hope it's not quite so 
bad," said Milly, with marvellous buoyancy; 
" and it is to be hoped a few months will ^ee tMs 
dread&l mutiny at an end." 

" Say a few years," observed the Major with 
a bitter smile. 

" You are the only military man I have heard 
say tliat," said Milly. 

"Ah, that's the agreeable way they have of 
talking to ladies," said the Major, getting a little 
baited by MiUy's unfailing consolation. "My 
dear girl, we two are having the most serious 
conversation we shall probably ever engage in, 
and I must not shrink from the stem truth." 

" It would certainly be dreadful," said Milly, 
with returning compassion, " if one was not sup- 
ported by a sense of duty." 

" I have served all through the Crimean cam- 
paign; I have seen hard service; and, though 
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I say it myself, I've done my duiy as heartily 
and well bs any man who ever drew a sword." 

" I am sure of it — quite sure of it ; and don't 
you think, Major de Lindesey, you could scarcely 
fight in a better cause than now ?" 

"By Jove I" thought the Major, "is this a 
woman, or a general of division in a muslin 
gown?" He was getting angry. "In India?" 
he said ; " I don't know that — I don't know that ; 
there is, and always has been, under the East 
India Company, the grossest misrule — nothing 
but favouritism towards the one side and tyranny 
towards the other. The native princes have been 

» 

jockeyed and swindled without even an ingenious 
pretext" 

" But, Major de Lindesey," said Milly, with 
sudden spirit, "you are going out to save our 
women and children from massacre 1 I could go 
out myself to-morrow, and slave in a hospital- 
ward for their sake !" Milly had cousins in Luck- 
now, and had received the most timorous, piteous 
letters from them; so she was pretty strong on 

the subject. In common with many other single . 
VOL. L 8 
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young ladies, she had imbibed iie Nightingale 
furor, and, in theory at least, was quite ready to 
exchange the fisdry-floating ball-dress for the gray 
stole of a Sister of Chariiy. 

The Major writhed on his chair; his restless 
hand was laid upon the embossed cover of an 
album — ^a table ornament ; he opened it, and what 
.hould ^ hi. e,, but U. „™ i^p*„™ Itae. 

upon the Balaclava charge? He experienced a 
slight sensation of sickness at. the associations the 
lines conjured up. He shut ihe book hastily again. 

" Do not think me unfeeling," said Milly's 
soft voice; "it is very easy for me to talk so; 
but, I can assure you, those who stay at home 
have often something to endure too, as well a3 
those who go to meet excitement and change of 
scene." She was a good-hearted little girl, Mifly, 
and she began to feel for the Major. ^' I should 
not wonder if mother, and wife, and daughter 
should do their best to keep their protectors at 
home. It is natural, at least." 

" Natural!" said the Major; "they would be 
heartless if they did not." 
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"I am sure, if I were in your position," con- 
tinued Milly, *^ I should feel the sacrifice as much. 
When you have just come into your pretty place, 
and all—" 

" To he torn from one I have grown to love 
very deeply," said the Major, ofiended by her 
pity; "I am afraid, Milly, you cannot realise 
that" 

"But I can," said Milly, simply. "I was 
staying at the Wrexhams' last week, and I never 
witnessed such a heart-rending scene. Oh, of 
course; Lieutenant Wrexham is in your regi- 
meoit; you know him? His poor mother and 
^ters got about him, and implored him to ex- 
change. He is quite an invalid, you know." 

" Yes; I call thai man a fool," said the Major, 
briefly. 

" It was so painM, I can assure you. Mamma 
and I quite took the part of the ladies; and 

mamma promised to write to Lord U , and 

lay the case before him — ^he has some influence 
at the Horse Guards — ^but Mr. Wrexham would 
not hear it mentioned. I really think mamma 
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and I could liave helped to handcuff him, and 
lock him up till his regiment sailed." 

The Major was smiling again. His smile was 
a peculiar one, though not unfriendly. His teeth 
were a little prominent, and spread the lips. A 
bright peculiar smile was the Major's. 

" She is a woman, after all," he mused ; " not 
a general of brigade. Now, had Wrexham con- 
sented to exchange, would you not have held him 
excused ?" 

" 1 do believe I should. There is no doubt 
of his courage ; and I really think his going will 
break his poor mother's heart," said Milly, quite 
forgetting the lofty principles she had laid down 
five minutes before. 

" Could you pardon me, who have proved my 
courage in many months' active service," said the 
Major, with hardihood, " if for your sake I ex- 
changed or sold out?" 

" Pardon !" said Milly, startled, and as 
red as a rose; "it would be no offence against 



me. 



" No, on the contrary, the greatest proof of 
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love I can show you," said the Major, with sup- 
pressed vehemence. 

" It would be too much to ask," said Milly, 
ooniused, and taken aback. 

" Nothing is too much for your sake," burst 
in the Major. "Milly, dear girl, our happiness 
has no drawback, no delay — the cloud has past 
over us, and vanished." 

" What do you mean?" said Milly. 

" I have sold out I" 

"Eeallyl Oh, Major— " 

" By heavens, it cost me a severe pang. I've 
had little sleep or rest since ; for I loved my pro- 
fession as much as any man who ever drew a 
sword; but when I took this step, I could see 
before me nothing but your face and voice" — 
(how could he see her voice ? the Major is a Kttle 
scattered). " Now, Milly, that it is irretrievably 
taken, nothing but your sympathy and kindness 
can compensate me." 

" You have sold out 1" echoed Milly. 

" Did you wish to lose me ?" said the Major, 
suddenly and sternly. 
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" Pardon me — I — oh, it is no bnainess of mine!" 

" Do you suppose I came to perform the &rce 
of offering myself as your husband, if I were 
going to leave my bones in India before the year 
is out?" 

Milly had, in all her con^ion and surprise, a 
sense of being bullied, and her pride was aroused. 
" I certainly did not calculate on this, Major de 
Lindesey," she said, rising to her feet quietly; " I 
wish you had told me this in the first instance." 

"First or last— you know it now I By 
heavens, now I have proved your coldness and 
unkindness, I wish I could recall my act 1" 

^^ Would you wish to recall* your words — ^ihe 
compliment you paid me to-day?" said Milly, 
growing colder and calmer every minute. 

The Major began to gnaw at his imperial, and 
sat there in silence. Milly, with a wonderfully 
<50urageous patience, waited for him to speak; 
her pretty lips were tightened, and her eyes were 
quite estranged. 

" Grood heavens I" exclaimed the Major, at 
last, " am I awake ?" 
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Mill J at least was wide awake, and had evi- 
dentl J taken her resolution. 

" Do you wish," exclaimed the Major again ; 
^^ do you wish to be released from an engagement 
ten minutes after you have entered into it with 
your eyes open ?" 

" I do not wish to wound you by a word, 
Major de Lindesey; but you cannot tell me my 
eyes were open to the facts. I think the sooner 
we put an end to this painful scene the better. 
Your conduct is nothing to me — ^I don't presume 
to criticise it ; only I could nenser be any thing to 
you but a friend and well-wisher." 

She. began to move towards the door. 

" Did you write to me» since I came to town ?" 
said he harshly. 

" Sir !" 

" I received that note, directed in your hand- 
writing. It — it contained a wanton insult to 



ma" 



" I don't, know what you mean. I never 
wrote to you in all my life," said Milly, with 
great emphasis. 
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" Let US shake liands." 

She crossed over to him with outstretched 
hand. He took it^ and held it as if to make some 
appeal ; but she slipped it from him, and waited 
for explanation. 

Ah ! it was a very diflFerent scene and parting 
from that pathetic picture of the Black Bruns- 
wicker, whose lady-love, with the dumb unlogic 
of woman, holds the door shut, having never a 
word to plead, no language for her longings, but 
that act Perhaps the Major had fondly hoped 
for some such pretty scene : he was coldly disap- 
pointed. 

" That is like your writing," he said, holding 
out an envelope to Milly. 

" It is not mine," said she, hotly. 

He tore up the envelope. 

" No matter, no matter. It would have been 
much better for me, if, instead of coming here, 
I had blown out my brains. I have sacrificed 
every thing for your sake, and you coolly leave 
me friendless and disgraced." 

Milly was just then sweeping out of the room, 
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when the ring of grief in the Major's voice caught 
her ear. That sound tames a woman as music 
does a serpent. 

«I am sorry. Pray forgive me. You wiU 
find a better wife than I should make you." 
Again she shook hands with him ; but this time 
with a kind pressure ; then she left him in haste. 

Meantime Mrs. Blenheim sat in her room 
casile-building. The day was gone when she laid 
a foundation in the clouds. Square, solid, and 
palpable was her castle. The laureate himself 
could not mould it into poetry : she must lay her 
hand on its wall, and plant her foot upon its roof, 
or the masonry would not be to her taste. She 
built upon the hope of a wedding before the Major 
took his leave. 

It was a bold step ; but such things have been 
done. A wedding has taken place a few days 
after a death in the house, and been perfectly 
justified by circumstances. The bride's mother 
was the only one whose opinion could have any 
weight on such a question, and she was herself 
that important ftmctionary. It rested with her 
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whether the wedding should be private or publio^ 
immediate or prospective. As for the Major^ she 
felt he was in her hands ; she knew how to humour 
him, and could measure him to a fraxstional degree. 
Such characters as his, she conceived, are like 
glass-hives. You can watch all the emotions at 
work, and slyly lift off the honey-treasure. What 
a aKght opinion she had of the lon^-headed Major 1 
Bamum could never have humbugged him, but 
she could lead him by the nose. 

A private wedding might be accomplished 
within a week. Then might she and her daughter 
wing their way like a pair of carrier-pigeons to 
Castle Craigh, and take possession. Then followed 
a whole train of visions, which amused her vastly 
in building, whilst Milly was sapping their foimda-* 
tions below. We will expose Mrs. Blenheim's 
weakness to our readers. 

Ladies are, or ought to be, much absorbed in, 
upholstery. It holds a high place among the un^ 
romantic sources of happiness. Hunt is eloquent 
on the subject ; Hood acknowledges it ; De Q^in- 
eey has felt the truth of the axiom — ^the mute sur- 
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roundings, the backgrotind of home, is upholstery. 
Look to your upholstery and carpets, ye dyspep* 
tics, if ye have no wives. Mrs. Blenheim's ima- 
gination was busy upholstering all the morning. 
CSraigh Castle was doubtless old, and probably in 
antediluyian trim. Savage old chairs, made of 
elks' horns or the like ; fimereal beds resembling 
church-pews ; tables stained and dinted with an- 
tique revels. Much might be done by an acces- 
sion of pier-glasses, Kidderminster, eight-octave 
piano, new wall-paper. There is a wondrous 
magic in such vanities. DelightM &tiguel — se- 
lecting, purchasing, despatching; then the journey 
to Scotland with them on her broomstick fimc^, 
and to London a long fiurewell — ^farewell to anxious 
plan and fiishionable slavery, the purgatory of ball- 
room and suppers, the agony of calculating the 
problem of "intentions;" at least till she has 
granddaughters to provide husbands for. What 
place would she be awarded in the new half-bar- 
barous locality, — chilly regions, where the meridian 
beams of London but feebly reach ? She will con- 
vey a mild ascendancy and a winning patronage 
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among the Camerons, ilie Campbells, the Maedo- 
nalds ; she will astonish the turbaned old Scotch- 
women; the matrons and their robust families 
will respect her — ^refer to her. She will imper- 
sonate London fashion among beings of two cen- 
turies ago. Then Milly, — her darling delicate 
chrysalis of a peeress, — ^how she will foster her 
with continual simshine, till the crimp wings ex- 
pand! "My ladyl" The words had a sweet 
soimd in her ears. The dear child would make 
herself so beloved in her new character : she was 
bom to it — to be the titled mistress of a large 
establishment. All the virtues that should go to 
this have languished from disuse, and lain unde- 
veloped. All her listlessness must drop from her, 
and those genial qualities promised by her early 
girlhood would now unfold. There is little ar- 
rangement in her thoughts. 

Milly's " welcome home" as a bride rises be- 
fore her. She can see right between her and her 
chintz bed-curtains the twinkle of the bonfires; 
she can hear the cheers of enthusiastic tenants; 
doubtless she feels the very sway of the carriage 
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beneath her, which whirls her up the long ap- 
proach. 

The whole picture is full and complete — car- 
riage, tenants, mother-in-law, and bride, painted 
with liberal penciL There was only one omission 
— a pleasant little omission of not the slightest 
consequence; of such insignificance that it does 
not give the shghtest jolt to fancy. It arises from 
no slip of memory, no want of vividness, but deli- 
berate forethought The bridegroom does not 
enter into her conception, and it gives Mrs. Blen- 
heim no trouble in life. What! — the. being this 
good lady has been haunting and courting; 
hitherto always in her thoughts, often on her 
tongue; the theme of all her plans and hopes, — 
could it be that the man is sunk and forgotten in 
the establishment? Well, she cannot stay his de- 
parture. The Major must be on the high seas 
when she and Milly are riding through the tri- 
umphal arches. 

A knock comes to the door, and Milly enters. 
She crossed over to her mother with a deprecating 
look. 
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" Mamma, I'm afraid I am going to grieve 
you ; but — I cannot help it." 

" What is it that deserves such a look, Milly ?" 
said her mother, startled. ^^ Has he spoken ?" 

" Yes, mamma ; you were right He come 
here to propose for me," returned Milly, expli- 
citly. 

" Well, of c(mr9e you" — ^but Mrs. Blenheim 
would not admit the possibility of a refiisal even 
to herself. "I trust he had no foolish expecta- 
tions — ^about money ?" 

" No, mamma. I believe that he came here 
quite single-hearted, and would have married me 
for my own sake ; but, darling mamma, he is a 
disgraced man ; he has sold out" 

"WeU?" 

" Just when his regiment is ordered to India." 

" Other officers have done so, love, whose 
courage nobody could doubt" 

^^But, mamma, I have heard stories against 
him whidi I did not believe till now. He was 
BaDed ' Sick-leave' [in the regiment You know 
we were told so ; and he exchanged once before, — 
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you know he did, — and escaped a year in the 
Crimea, they say." 

" All mess-table jokes, love," interrupted Mrs, 
Blenheim. " How can you be so silly I Surely, 
mrely you have not refiised him, love ?" said Mrs. 
Blenheim, with that sort of constrained self-pos- 
session a nurse might assume who suddenly disco- 
vered her infant charge standing on the sill of a 
six-floor window, a scream or a rush being cer- 
tain to startle the young acrobat over the ledge. 

"Of course I refused. He is disgraced; I 
would sooner die than walk down the street with 
such a man," replied Milly with a foolish enthu- 
siasm. 

" I did not hear the hall-door shut," said Mrs. 
Blenheim, rising quickly. 

" No, mamma ; I daresay he is in the drawing- 
room yet. Do go down and speak to him ; but, 
mamma, — mamma darling, — my decision is 
final." 

Mrs. Blenheim kissed her cheek and left her. 
She ran swiftly down stairs — ^flew down — ^her cap- 
strings straggling behind her, and collected her- 
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self into her wonted digniiy at the drawing-room 
door. She opened it with a merry smile, and 
caught the Major at the critical moment when 
he had drawn on his gloves, having burst the 
two thumbs, and had just taken up his hat to 
depart. 

" Welcome back, dear Major I" she cried, 
giving him her two hands. 

The Major seemed embarrassed. 

" Have you seen Miss Blenheim ?" 

" I know all that has passed," smiled Mrs. 
Blenheim. " Oh, you must not mind her. 
Come sit down and talk it over with me." 

Very ready seemed the Major to open the 
matter again. The heat and agitation was still 
upon his face after his recent discomfiture. He 
permitted Mrs. Blenheim to soothe him, and 
listened to her gravely and anxiously. Mrs. 
Blenheim was so glad the Major had become 
a civilian and a laird. She thought him quite 
right and wise in all he had done. His consti- 
tution so injured by long active service, it would 
have been madness to sail ; responsibilities thrown 
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Upon him, the wel&xe of his tenantry on his 
hands, — ^positively sinAiI. The Major quite con- 
curred. Her views were balm to his wound, 

" Miss Blenheim does not seem to take your 
views/' said the Major with a plaintive croak, 

"What coxdd you expect? — ^the child spoke 
on impulse. Surely you know enough of young 
ladies not to take them at their word. It is 
etiquette to say No the first time," laughed Mrs. 
Blenheim, talking to him as if he was her own 
son coming to her for comfort. " Now I'll just 
teU you what you'll do ; just drop in to dine at 
five o'clock — I invite you. We shall see if a 
young lady's mind is the same at noon and at 
night" 

This pleasant Kttle conspu-acy seemed to re- 
kindle the Major's hopes. He entered into it with 
boyish eagerness; he said God bless you I as he 
shook hands with his guardian angel on the stair- 
case. 

" I won't bid you good-bye," said she. "You 

Won't forget five o'clock." 

When the hall-door liad closed upon the re- 
VOL. !• 9 
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viving Major, Mrs. Blenlieim went npstairs with 
a very anxious face. 

Mother and daughter have a gentle but dis- 
tressing combat to wage, and it must declare for 
either before the dinner-bell rings. Mrs. Blen- 
heim entered the room where Milly awaited her 
with a sad downcast expression. Milly rose to 
meet her with quite a brisk curiosity. Milly was 
agreeably aroused and stimulated by the event of 
the day. She was inquisitive to know how the 
gentleman felt, without the least pity or mercy 
in her heart for him. She was elated by the 
general consideration, that to-day the witch's 
back was broken. That envious witch who mars 
a yoimg beauty's fortunes, diverting her with a 
marriage till the day of grace be past, — ^till the 
collar-bone begins to rise and the cheek wears a 
shadow. The witch's back was broken. To-day 
she had seen in substantial earnest what was 
equivalent to the offer of a title. (Involimtary 
reflections these, which she would never have 
acknowledged.) Now perhaps that the frosty 
spell is broken, her ideal husband may turn up, 
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— fipring from some trap-door, or drop from a 
smimier cloud. 

^^ Well, mamma, what does he say? is he 
gone r A mother and a valet axe privileged ; 
there need he no coyness towards either. 

^^ He is gone, dear," said Mrs. Blenheim. She 
began to smooth Milly's hair, as if carelessly. 
*^ You have been a very foolish child." 

" It is over now, mamma — over beyond recall. 
Was he vexed? He seemed to be angry." 

" No, no ; not angry," murmured Mrs. Blen- 
heim, with an air of indulgent reproach. 

" I don't believe, mamma, he had any deeper 
feeling engaged than vaniiy." 

"Kit was only vaniiy, it would have been 
satisfied with a repulse, love. Major de Lindesey 
seems to have formed a very deep attachment 
to you; I will do him that justice. His great 
sacrifices for your sake prove how he values 
you." 

" How he values his own safety and comfort 1" 
said Milly with sudden scorn. " No ; I don't lay 
much weight on that sacrifice. He got vexed. 
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and let slip one or two far more natural objections 
to sailing than any regard for me." 

Here Milly fell into some very excellent truisms 
about duiy and honour, probably picked lip from 
the press of the day. Milly delivered these senti- 
ments with a very pretty enthusiasm; but Mrs. 
Blenheim let them roll down hill, quietly stepping 
out of their way. She treated Milly in return to 
the homeliest of prose. 

" My dear child, you are now twenty-five. In 
a year or two years people will begin to call you 
passd; you may come to hear it perhaps, and get 
a shock. Good looks are your fortune ; and when 
they go, you must settle down into a state much 
hmnbler and sadder than your aunt who has pro- 
perty, — a discontented, faded, wretched depen- 
dent." (Cruel Mrs. Blenheim to use the scalpel 
so ; but remember what a crisis was this.) Milly 
winced at her words. " If there have been few 
marrying men hitherto, now there will be none ; 
all are off to India." 

" Let ihem go !" said Milly bitterly ; " I think 
more of those that go than of those who stay. 
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Why should we talk so, mamma? It is late 



now/* 



^^ It is not late. MiDy, the Major camiot give 
you up/' said Mrs. Blenheim, kissing her daugh- 
ter repeatedly, to heal the wounds her tongue had 
made. '^ He is coming here this eyening, love ; 
you must not be so imkind." 

" Mamma," said Milly with spirit, " it will be 
most insolent if he comes here. If he owned half 
Scotland, I would not be his yrife. If there were 
no husbands to be found but him, I would heartily 
rather be like aunt, and go a single woman to my 
grave." 

Strong feelings like to dress in rhetoric MiUy 
felt strongly, and closed with a fine period. 

Mrs. Blenheim assailed Milly with the dullest 
of prose. She was displeased with Milly now. It 
was most provoking for a practical creature like 
Mrs. Blenheim to have rhetoric thrown in her fece. 

" Whatever insolence there may be, MUly, is 
mine. I asked him to come ; and I really think 
his good nature in assenting is more than you de- 



serve." 
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" Mamma dearest, don't be angry with me ; it 
is years and years since you spoke to me so 
harshly," 

These melting momenta are precions-and 
Mrs. Blenheim knew it — ^for an outflanking move- 
ment 

" My darling child, forgive me. I have been 
talking to you quietly; and you are unable to 
know the dreadftJ blow you have given me to- 
day ; all the sorrow will fall on me." 

Milly parried very adroitly. These two women 
were admirable fencers. She fell to coaxing and 
playfulness immediately. Once she gave headway 
to pathos, it would be all over with her, for she 
loved her mother with devotion. 

" Not a bit of it, mamma ; I've good shoulders 
to bear it all. You must not be so anxious to get 
rid of me ; we've had a very happy time together ; 
and I had much rather have you to take care of 
me than aay husband, if he were a prince of the 
blood." 

" Come down this evening, love, won't you, 
for my sake ?" 
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" Mamma^ I am growing to hate him ; don't 
let us speak of him any more." It was Milly's 
turn to thrust now. " I don't blame you in the 
least ; it was quite natural ; and you thought you 
were doing the best for me. But I blame him : I 
think he has no spirit or pride ; and it confirms 
me in thinking him a coward." 

"Hush — ^sh, Milly; it is well nobody hears 
you but me. Of course I can pretend to no autho- 
riiy over you in such a matter ; do as you please ; 
but do not commit me to a false position. Come 
down as if nothing had happened ; no use making 
such a fiiss about it as to keep your room. He 
paid you the highest compliment a man can pay to 
woman, and you need not insult him." 

"I couldn't, really I coxddn't; no, no. How 
could he put such a construction on it ?" 

" Well, I daresay your conduct would be open 
to another construction," smiled Mrs. Blenheim; 
— " agitation, love. He wiU suppose you are too 
much upset." 

" I will go down, mamma," said Milly. 

Pathos had failed to do it ; reason and wisdom 
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had failed to do it ; filial obedience liad failed to 
do it; a little shaft of ridicule attains a perfect 
success. Mrs. Blenheim was too great a tactician 
to add a word ; she sealed her victory with a long 
and grateftd kiss. 

The maid-servant knocked at the door some 
little time after, and announced that Mr. Wajrre 
was below. 

"Oh, why did you not say we were out? 
Dear me, so early 1 Tell him that Miss Milly and 
I are most particularly engaged." 

Milly started up: "I appointed with him to 
come to-day, mamma. I want to see him parti- 
cularly." She flitted from her mother's side, and 
got before the servant to the drawing-room. 



CHAPTER VL 

JOHK WAYBE, BABRISTEB BY PROFESSION, ****** 

BY TRADE. 

Mr. Wayrb was shown into the drawing-room; 
and we may affirm of him that he came in as 
seriously as if he were being ushered up a church 
aisle, and as flurried as if he were late for service. 
This man has not <^ased to exhibit symptoms, for 
some weeks past, which might well perplex and 
alarm his friends. All last night he was sitting, 
so to speak, under a tombstone. This morning 
his roll was untasted, and his pat of butter became 
a perquisite to his laundress. See him even now, 
how he hangs his head, and seems to struggle 
against a sigh. Surely, making every allowance 
for his profession and deranged liver, when a man 
has summoned up energy enough to pay a morn- 
ing visit, he ought to be able to sustain the cha« 
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racter of a sociable being. Why should he convey 
his blue-devils into a lady's drawing-room ? 

It is a season when the pale and busy cohorts 
of the Temple revive and brighten ere they migrate 
for the vacation, and go forth to gather in health 
and life, to prop up the creaMng rafters, and fill 
in the rifted mortar of the fleshly edifice. Vacation 
is the salvation of the bar. Mr. Wayre is on the 
eve of his summer trip, and he should be brisk 
and aiiy, like a swallow in autumn. See how he 
mopes and stares about Ite drawing-room in green 
and yellow melancholy! Surely the man ought 
to be consulting his physician, instead of executing 
commissions for yoimg town beauties. 

" Major de Lindesey has been here," he mut- 
tered. " I'm a fool — a pretty fooL" 

Perhaps he is ; but what has his folly to say to 
the Major? and how has he ascertained so precisely 
that the gentleman has been here? 

Propped against the chair lately occupied by 
the Major was the Major's silver-headed walking- 
stick, with a little silver Shylock face on the top — 
a bald, hook-nosed, sinister little Shylock, who 
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seemed to stare down the meek barrister, and 
demand its pound of flesh nearest the heart 

" I am so much obliged to you for coming,. 
Mr. Wayre," said Milly, at the open door. He 
started, and shook off the gathering vapours Mdth 
a smile. Now he looks a man again — a, pleasant 
and kindly little man, as he meets her, and shakes 
bands with her. 

" I'm glad to have it in my power to serve 
you—" 

" How to serve me ?" said Milly. 

^' You have a parcel I am to bring to Paris for 
you ; here am I to fetch it I'll not undertake a 
piano or a feather-bed ; but any thing nnder." 

" Do you know I had quite forgotten ?" said 
Milly. " My little parcel is not made up." 

" What is to be done, then ?" said Mr. Wayre, 
amiably. " Shall I wait here till you make it up ?" 

" I want to ask you, as a particular favour, to 
dine with us to-day. We dine at five." 

" Impossible 1 I start by the evening boat" 

" Oh, Mr. Wayre, could you not go as well 
to-morrow ?" 
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The selfishness of a pretiy woman is often de- 
lightM and gratifying. John Wayre pansed to 
reflect 

" Oh, you wiU; pray do; it wiU be so kind of 
you," said Milly, observing his hesitation, and 
pressing her advantage. 

Now Mr. Wayre had taken his ticket, and 
would be at a serious loss by losing the boat. A 
man in love makes nothing of such a sacrifice, nay 
enjoys it ; but that is no explanation of Mr. Wayre's 
most eccentric conduct 

" Well, I will stay till to-morrow, that I may 
have the pleasure of dining with you to-day. Mind 
you are industrious with your pack-thread and 
brown paper, I am so far obliged to your parcel, 
but it must be up to time. I'll be as inexorable 
as the mail train to-morrow." 

" Thank you very much, Mr. Wayre. I'll teU 
you why I make it such an object It is in strict 
confidence. Can you keep a secret?" 

" Such a question for a woman to ask a man," 
laughed Mr. Wayre. " I've heard of a sieve ask- 
ing a bucket if it could hold water." 
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Milly was strangely eager and grave. She took 
no notice of the little joke, but continued hastily, 
and in a low voice : 

^^ The fact is, mamma has asked a most dis- 
agreeable person to dine here. We shall be bored 
to death. I thought of getting Mr. Pimpernel to 
help us, but he is never at home, and we should 
not be sure of him without a day's notice." 

^^ You want me to stand in the breach," said 
Mr. Wayre, secretly wounded. Sad he seen the 
compliment in its true light, it is more than doubt- 
ftd that he would have saved his ticket — ^but no 
compliment would please us if we looked too 
curiously. The man is so touchy, so sensitive of 
late. " Well, forewarned forearmed ; who is this 
bugbear? a gentleman or a lady? I confess I 
should be less a&aid of a gentleman." 

" A gentleman, of course," said Milly. " I 
want you to stand between us and him. You must 
be very agreeable, and divert him from us, Mr* 
Wayre." 

^^ I am to be matador, and shake my red flag 
before his eyes. Well, I shall be here. I am 
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going to give up your acqaaintance after to- 
night" 

" Give us up ! why ?" asked Milly blandly. 

" Too pleasant a house for a working man — a 
bad habit, Miss Blenheim — ^a bad habit growing 
upon me, 'Tis my rule, whenever I am going to 
give up a pleasure as dangerous, always to cele- 
brate my resolution by indulging for the last time. 
The reformed toper, who manifests his temperance 
by one grand convivial night, is a fine resolute 
fellow, depend upon it, and means what he 
says." 

Milly watched his &ce as he spoke. He was 
smiling, but there ran through his words a sort of 
under-current of seriousness which seemed to catch 
her ear for a moment. 

" Ladies' society is the worst drug of all — 
worse than hasheesh, but very like it in effect" 

*^Well, mamma and I will give you a good 
dose of it to-night," laughed Milly. " It's a very- 
bad sign of your resolution, letting me into your 
confidence. Nobody drowns himself who talks of 
it Now, mind, five o'clock." 
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" Yes ; 'tis very much the trick of cowards, I 
must confess," said he. 

" By the way," she added, as she held the 
bell-rope in her hand, ^^ such a coincidence ! You 
remember, we had a long talk upon cowards last 
night r 

"I da You said you hated them. Thank 
you for the inference." 

'^ Oh, I don't mean that I" she said, with some 
significance. ^^ I mean a man who has no ho- 
nour or sense of duly — ^who had rather meet dis- 
grace than danger. Very high-flown sentiments 
for a young lady I" She pulled the bell as she 
spoke. 

"Very high-flown," he repeated, vaguely; 
and bade her good morning. 

As Mr. Wayre went downstairs, and as he 
walked slowly down the street, he pondered with 
himself who this disagreeable guest might be. 
He ran over a list of possible names — ^Wrexham, 
Fordham, Markley — ^people who knew the Blen- 
heims; but he could fix on none as likely to 
inspire Milly with such aversion. He could not 
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but connect her little flourish about honour and 
sense of duty with the unknown, who would seem 
to have fallen short in these virtues in Miss Blen- 
heim's opinion. Of course, the last name in the 
World, that was likelj to occur to him as answering 
to such predicament, was Major de Lindesey. 

It was scarcely one o'clock when he reached 
his chambers, and he had absolutely nothing to 
do till it was time to dress. All the skeins of 
business had been wound neatly up or cut off 
short He had over his spirit that peculiar slight 
oppression of having % been thwarted in a fixed 
plan, and he was altogether unfit for any other 
occupation than fretting and idling. Plentiful 
leisure there was to crack this nut Milly had pre- 
sented to him. 

He sat in his chambers all day, arrayed in 
Turkish slippers and old gray shooting -jacket, 
hammering at the nut What sort of culprit was 
he to meet and engage to-night Suppose it was 
a gentleman of the clerical profession who had 
been persecuted out of intonations and genuflec- 
tions by a mutinous congregation or a buUying^ 
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bishop — quite the sort of moral cowardice young 
ladies would denounce. Suppose it was a gen- 
tleman suing for breach of promise — ^mean, no 
doubt, and in some sense cowardly; or a bank- 
rapt, who had taken flight and left a brood of 
young children to starve. The Blenheims were 
especially bitter upon bankruptcy. Suppose it 
were a timid husband, who had run away from 
the cholera in his own house and bed ; or a Chris- 
tian gentleman the town had been talking about, 
who had submitted to a horsewhipping, inflicted 
upon him because he had presumed to claim his 
right to his own family pew — the ladies had no 
pity for this poor fellow's patient back. Could it 
be he? 

He sat thus musing and reading — ^merely with 
the eyes — a new work of Dr. Doran's — a pleasant 
author, not ofl»n slighted thus, — ^but he could not 
crack that nut. So the idle hours went by, and 
four o'clock struck. He got up, dressed, and, 
stepping into a cab, was set down at Bedford 
Square, where rested the solution of the feverish 

problem. 

VOL. I. 10 
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It was a neat rosy smiling little maiden, with a 
French cap on the back of her head, who attended 
to the Blenheims' haJl-door — a young woman, who 
considered herself privileged to smile in the &ces 
of all gentlemen nnder forty who knocked at the 
door, and who looked as if she expected to be 
spoken to, just as other servants look as if they 
expected a shilling. John Wayre generally paid 
the trifling fee of a friendly remark, and she 
showed her gratitude by always characterising 
him to her young lady as such a handsome friendly 
little gentleman. 

She took his hat from him with most engaging 
zeal, and bade him welcome as if the house be- 
longed to her. 

" Is the gentleman come yet, Annie?" said he. 

"The gentleman, sir? Do you mean the 
Major?" 

" No, the other gentleman, Annie." 

"Lai sir. The other gentleman Miss Milly 
told me was yourself." 

The blood mounted to his temples — he tripped 
over three stairs as he went up. There are certain 
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moods of mind when the slightest, the most extra- 
vagant suspicion takes effect His appetite de- 
parted, though the smell of roast-meat pursued 
Lim most temptingly from the kitchen-siairs. 

It would be affectation to conceal from our- 
selves any frirther that Miss Blenheim exercises 
some unwonted influence over our friend which has 
unhinged his habitual good sense and manliness. 

Of course a moment's reflection showed the 
absurdity of the suspicion. The joke would have 
been too cumbrous, too audacious. There would 
be neither point nor object in the slight None but 
a lover could have harboured such a baseless vision. 
Mr. Wayre entered the drawing-room with a 
strong sense of curiosity, and he was received by 
the mistress of the house. She gave him a languid 
welcome, which caused him to remember that the 
invitation came from her daughter. Milly was not 
in the room ; and for a moment it occurred to him 
that she might have omitted to mention it to Mrs. 
Blenheim. Whatever he felt, he allowed no dis- 
quietude to appear in his manner, as he offered a 
playftd apology for coming so informally. 
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Upon the rug stood a tall gentleman, with 
sunken eyes, big cheek-bones, and thin red mous- 
tache, to whom Mrs. Blenheim introduced him; 
and at this moment Milly opened the door. The 
friendly smile upon the Major's face vanished as 
she appeared ; he looked towards the lady with an 
anxious, undetermined expression ; but for her, 
she never allowed her eyes to rest on his ; she was 
entirely occupied by Mr. Wayre. You would have 
supposed she had not seen Mr. Wayre for years ; 
tliat he was an only brother, who had just come 
home from the antipodes. She drew a chair close 
to him, and began to talk in a low flurried man- 
ner, pursuing any trifling subject tiiat turned up. 
The young lady was certainly under excitement 
John Wayre had a deliberate way of expressing 
himself, and was simple and choice in his lan- 
guage. Those little interstices, as it were, in his 
replies, caused by this balancing, leisurely way, 
seemed to alarm her, as if she feared some one 
might slip in a remark, and so make a third in 
the conversation ; so she wove these interstices up 
with busy comment and interruption whilst John 
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Wayre gently repeated in his own mind — " Now 
what does all this mean ?" 

He was not long in coming to the solution that 
in the same circumstances most people, with a 
little knowledge of nature, would have come to. 

Miss Milly, thought he, is desirous to show off 
her lover to me, and hardly knows how to do it 
graceftilly ; so, under the mask of a little playftd 
irony — a complacent abuse of what she loves and 
admires — she is weak enough to invite me here to 
witness her happiness. I must seem very much 
pleased. If I find an opportunity of delicate in- 
direct congratulation, it is due to her, and my in- 
timacy with her will privilege me so far. She 

would like to be rallied a little. She is now a 

« 

little conscious and flattered and easy — ^perfectly 
natural. The same trick prevails with the simple 
Arcadian mind and the West-end beauty when 
those affections are engaged. She supposes, of 
course, that her distinction as n, Jiancde has pro- 
duced a sort of sensation upon me, and as far as 
I can I must humour the notion. 

" I like hirriy'^ in a low voice said he, bending 
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forward. Mrs. Blenheim was occupying the Major 
at the moment. 

"Who do you mean?" she said, blushing 
like a schoolgirl; and John Wayre saw that 
blush. 

" I mean your bite noire, of course. He seems 
a fine handsome fellow, and I wish him a colonelcy 
before the year is out." 

" Have you seen our new photographs?" said 
Milly abruptly. 

" No ; have you him in his uniform ?" 

" We have no picture of Major de Lindesey," 
she said, in a quick decisive tone. 

" I suppose you must get one before he goes," 
he said ; " but you will soon have him back again ; 
I understand there are very few casualties." 

"Mr. Wayre, once for all," she said almost 
inarticulately, " it is nothing to me whether Major 
de Lindesey sails or stays at home." 

"Don't be angry with me," he said; "your 
mother has long ago made me a confidant, and I 
have been anxious — " 

" Aunt," interrupted Milly, " will you come 
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over? Mr. Wayre will haTe it that mr photo- 
graph is like yours," said she flippantly. 

Over came her worthy aunt, who was in her 
confidence, and she made the old lady sit at her 
other side, entrenching herself, as it were, against 
the enemy. 

" Will yon make me umpire?" said the Major, 
coming orer. "Allow me to see the photo- 
graph." 

Milly placed the book in his hands. 

" Fancy, yon would have been on the sea now 
but for me, Mr. Wayre," she said, leaving the 
Major still outside the circle, with the photograph 
book in his hand. 

He pronounced his opinion nevertlieless, gently 
and humbly too. He said he saw more resem- 
blance in the photograph than in life ; he inquired 
where the picture had been taken, with the obvious 
view to get one for himself. 

" At Mayall's," she said shortly, and turned 
again to Mr. Wayre. 

" You were starting for Paris, Mr. Wayre," 
said the Major, holding his grormd. 
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" Yes, I believe v^e were both under sailing 
orders," said Wajnre, who thought by a genial 
remark to set the whole pariy at their ease. 

He might as well have struck De Lindesey on 
the cheek. He grew pale and fierce for a moment, 
as he stared in John Wayre's face, looking for the 
malice prepense ; but there was no trace. 

Milly here took the Major under her protection. 

" You at least were reprieved," she said quickly 
to Mr. Wayre, " and I really don't believe you are 
going at all. Why, Mr. Wayre, you could never 
tear yourself away from mamma, bs I know she 
cannot aflford to lose you. We have grown to 
consider you a sort of fixture here." 

Keally all this was very gratifying to Mr. 
Wayre; but he was at a greater loss than ever 
to know what this sudden freshet of affection and 
confidence could mean. Was this the young lady 
who used to sit by the window reading whilst ho 
talked, and who used to slip away to bed, hours 
before he rose to say good-night? 

" Ah," thought he, " this is some lovers' quarrel. 
The Major is a bit too old and staid to enter into 
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the spirit of it, but Miss Milly will have it out 
Why should I not be made indirect mediator? 
Have I not been asked here to stand between 
her and the gentleman ?" 

The dinner-bell rang, and all went downstairs. 
John Wayre resigned himself to be made use of 
to-day, and resolved to act a cheerful genial part 
Perhaps he had some lurking pride in proving 
that he was able, sneers my neighbour Mephis- 
topheles. 

The party was so small and informal that the 
ladies descended into the parlour without assist- 
ance, and the two gentlemen followed ; but Milly 
still placed herself between Mr. Wayre and her 
aunt, and, thus entrenched, settled herself to sus- 
tain her suitor's presence. There was a gentle 
implacabiliiy about her manner, a severe polite- 
ness in her address when the Major made an ad- 
vance, which seemed to Mr. Wayre to spring from 
a deeper source than a lover's pet This convic- 
tion grew on him, and filled him with a secret 
elation. Had he followed the impulse of crude 
nature, he would have ministered to this estrange- 
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ment, or taken a quiet and trimnphant advantage 
of it ; but Mr. Wayre was under a strict self- 
control, — ^he was in that mood when a man is 
so anxious to act justly that he wrongs himsell 
There might have been pride in it With per- 
verse generosiiy, then, he paid some unnecessary 
attention to his rival He made opportunities for 
him, and gave him opens, that the man might 
fairly take his chance* He hastened to introduce 
a congenial topic to this end, and he made some 
remarks about India and the immediate chance of 
active service. 

" It seems a little hard. Major de Lindesey," 
said he ; " but I daresay you are not sorry." 

By the question he gave the Major a hand- 
some opportuniiy of magnifying himself before 
the ladies, either by a philosophical reserve or a 
gallant indifference. 

Scarcely had he introduced the subject when 
it was trampled out by the three ladies with a 
noteable haste. 

" Hum — ^haw — a — " began the Major. 

" No one could be glad of such an occasion," 
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said Milly, mercifiilly cjovering his embarrassment 
with the feeling of a true Httle lady. 

" The Major has seen quite enough blood- 
shed," said Mrs. Blenheim. " He has served in 
Persia and the Crimea ; and, I forget, were you 
not also at the Cape, Major?" 

^' I am sure," said Miss Brown, with a mild 
benevolent smile, " the Major's health could never 
stand that dreadful climate. Indeed, no one could 
expect it I'm sure it would kill me very soon." 

" You don't appear as if you were minding 
your own health, Mr. Wayre," said Mrs. Blen- 
heim, turning the subject, shying from it with 
nervous precipitation ; but the Major winced at 
this mortifying protection. He had demeaned 
himself humbly and dejectedly hitherto. There 
was a tear upon his white eyelashes as he gazed 
at Milly in very earnest appeal. He had beheld 
Milly's attentions — the tribute of her eyes and 
ears — ^bestowed upon a gentleman he had never 

seen before: upon a d ^n little dominie from 

the Temple. Yet he had no proud stomach ; he 
patiently sought to ingratiate himself once more 
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in the lady's fickle heart But it is humiliating 
to be screened by a woman who despises you — 
it is a mercy which stings ; to be spared, yet held 
coldly aloof; that pity made him a little reckless. 
He rasped out, in answer to Mr. Wayre's ques- 
tion, as he eyed him sternly across the table : 

" No, sir ; jungle-fighting is more to the taste 
of a red Indian or a Negro than a British soldier ; 
and I don't care to battle against the sun and the 
fever; they give no fair play. You are in the 
Volunteers, I presume?" 

" I am, sir," said Wayre^ with a smile ; "why 
do you presume it ?" 

" Because, sir, it is their peculiar province to 
talk of the wars." 

It was a little brutal, perhaps, this sudden 
thrust Had Mr. Wayre been assailed elsewhere 
than at a lady's table, he was just the man to find 
a retort ; and we must all feel that a very slight 
rub in the right direction would have thrown the 
Major over; but the barrister answered with per- 
fect good humour : 

" Well, sir, it is creditable to the Volunteers. 
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I suppose your sword is your only tongue when 
you discuss the wars ?" 

Mrs, Blenheim, still vigilant to shield the 
Major, interposed here with some readiness: 
^^ And the tongue is the sword with you bar- 
risters. Have you any more interesting trials to 
tell me about, Mr. Wayre?" 

Again the subject was trampled out by the 
ladies, and Mr. Wayre began to feel a little shy 
of it also. He turned to Milly, and bestowed 
upon her all his intelligence. He heard her mur- 
mur to him, whilst Mrs. Blenheim was smooth- 
ing down the Major's plumes : 

" I asked you here to support me, Mr. Wayre." 

So, at that sign, he turned to her with all his 
heart, and threw off all the abstraction and the 
vapours which had oppressed him so long — too 
sunny and delightful was the hour to last 

The Major watched ihem with angry spleen. 
He lost hope, and grew reckless. As a guest he 
enjoyed a certain advantage over Milly ; she must 
listen to him and make some answer ; she dared 
not make a scene when a strange gentleman was 
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by. He felt the pettj tyrannj in liis hands, and 
he employed it without tact or mercy. He spoke 
of Uffington Hall, reminded her of various pass- 
ages there, with the gaieiy of suppressed bitter- 
ness. Methinks the Major was never proved a 
coward till then ; and he miscalculated Milly, for 
she did dare to make a scene— she burst into a 
hysteric fit of crying, and rising, hurried from the 
room. 

Soon after this occurrence the Major took his 
adieux, and Mrs. Blenheim understood them to be 
for ever. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

DAVID CHANTREY. 

The Major walked home to his hotel Not being 
of a highly-wrought temperament, there was no 
distraction in his pace; but it was dear he was 
snffering, and in certain stages of mental distress 
it is a relief to use one's legs. He was also angry, 
and a calm brooding spite worked within him, 
and gave him temporary relief He believed he 
was deeply wronged, and the beUef supported him* 
He had not the slightest intention of avenging his 
wrong — ^never dreamed of it There was no con- 
ceivable reason to do so, outside the pages of a 
sensational novel; but he strove hard in that 
moody walk home to depreciate to his heart her 
he had lost, and to complete his own vindication. 

The movements of the Major's mind were 
slow; he had, as we have seen, a reticence and 
length of purpose which enabled him to restrain 
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the impulse of the lover, and defer his proposal 
till he had deliberately set things in train. There 
were no waverings or doubts, no heats or chills ; 
all was soundly built up. The courtship was one 
brick; the sale of his commission another; the 
trip home was a third ; the arrangement with his 
father was a fourth ; and the proposal came in its 

* 

calculated turn : that it would neither fit nor ce- 
ment was not the Major's fault — ^it surely ought. 

Had this order and system in his nature scaf- 
folded any great qualities, the Major's name might 
now have been familiar to British ears; but — ^to 
alter the figure — ^instead of applying his machinery 
to founding suspension-bridges and guns, he only 
worked on pins and buttons. He was little ac- 
customed to failure, and his defeat to-day had 
quite amazed and bewildered him. He sufiered 
acutely ; and his self-love was paralysed. 

The Major's self-love was, on all ordinary oc- 
casions, a capital equivalent for self-respect, and 
performed nearly all its functions. It supplied 
consistency, for instance ; it gave the first healing 
intention to the wound, and conducted the whole 
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sanitary process ; it secured him from many bad 
influences. That powerful agent ridicule affected 
him but little, and seldom induced a swerve. He 
never lost a five-pound note for the sake of dash 
or pretension. His vanity was thrifty, over-sha- 
dowed as it was by his self-love. Self-love, I tell 
you, can do a deal more for a man than self- 
respect; the former, you see, can afford to do 
much more. He had mixed in the world, and 
his self-love was well schooled — it seldom made 
a fool of him; and whilst it was armed in proof 
against casual mortification, it had wisdom and 
method. But the most triple -skinned self-love 
has beneath it a quick and nervous tissue; and 
the Major was writhing at last — ^amazed, shame- 
struck, wrung at heart, with nothing but angry 
pride to soothe him, and this soon began to smoul- 
der out. 

As he entered his hotel, he thought he ob- 
served the waiter scrutinisiiig him, and swore at 
him savagely upon some pretext about his letters. 
The gentlemen in the saloon heard his voice with- 
out, and looked up from their papers to stare at 
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Um. It reminded liim of the incident in his 
dub. 

He escaped from these to his bedroom^ and 
then paced restlessly up and down, frowning and 
wincing, with his naUs piercing his palms, till 
his eye chanced to fall upon some law-papers 
which were to be arranged. Habit overruled 
him on the instant. Down he sat and applied 
himself to the troublesome task with a marvel- 
lous patience. Kow and then his ga2e grew blank 
indeed, and jfastened on some meaningless object, 
as the flower on the carpet, or the glitter on a 
gold frame ; whilst his fingers wandered through 
his hair ; a momentary weakness, for the eye was 
quickly called to attention — the fingers applied 
themselves to their wonted industry again. When 
all the papers were duly arranged, he made the 
daily entry in his diary, and he set down the re- 
cord of the day in two neatly -penned paragraphs. 
A tear fell on the page as he wrote. Let us see 
what very touching sentiments he is iaditing. 

" To-day my engagement with Milicent Blen- 
heim is at an end. I have been both accepted 
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and reftused to-day. What has she proved to be? 
— a heartless little jilt There is but one word for 
her conduct— disgusting ingratitude. Wretched 
to-night — vjretcJied. Find out who sent me that 
letter. She shall live to repent. 

" Placed 1600Z. in the bank to-day. Manton 
found out the fault in the lock of "my double- 
barrel. Effected a good exchange with him for 
a rifb. Horse-&re to Edinburgh, 4Z., and half- 
sovereign to the man." 

Before he went to bed he arranged his razors 
for the morning shave. 

That night was a bad one to the Major. Kight 
is a season when the most disciplined heart, the 
moBt drilled and orderly thought, is apt to break 
its ranks and fall to rout before real trouble. 
Evil looms larger in the dark. The wounds of 
the mind fester in the silence. The Major kicked 
his bedclothes about and longed for the morning. 
He was filled with vain regret for the inevitable 
step he had taken, which had consigned him to 
all this shame. He would in that hour have 
bartered Craigh Castle, its whins and woods, for 
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the huts of Delhi, with the white tape round his 
arm instead of the white feather in his heart. 
That terrible white feather! he could see it in 
the darkness eontinuallj descending in circling 
eddies upon his face. The fancy half maddened 
him while it lasted. 

He had a fantastic dream of trying to place a 
ring upon Milly's finger — a white and downy ring 
— ^which would not encircle it. Why ? because it 
was a limp white feather. The parson's surplice 
would not set rightly. Why? because it was 
composed of two enormous white feathers such 
as never grew on wing of fowl. The windows 
were plumed; the railing was plumed. When 
he sought to embrace his bride, he caught a white 
feather to his bosom and awoke. 

With the morning, punctuality and sober 
order returned to his pillow. He was up at his 
usual hour — ^not before it — eight o'clock sharp. 
He bathed, shaved, breakfasted. As he sat in the 
public room with the waiters and the strangers, 
he momentarily felt as if he were about to cower 
— cold fits of shame stealing over him, which he 
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sought to conquer by forcibly raising his eyes and 
glaring round the room. His disgrace had some- 
how become emphasised by the great defeat of 
yesterday. MiUy's refusal had placed, as it were, 
a gigantic note of admiration after it The bright 
daylight began to offend and to act upon his 
nerves. He went out to lose himself for an hour 
or so in the sea of London life. A man may 
carry the foulest taint, the most tattered honour 
beneath his waistcoat, down the town or up the 
town, nay the white feather itself, provided he 
wear it in his heart, not in his hat, and shopmen 
will bow to him all the same, his coat being good ; 
ladies will smile on him if he only have jewelry 
on his breast and on his fingers. The Major 
stepped out, up Oxford Street, in the sunshine. 
Make no mistake as to the Msgor's personelle as he 
saunters along in the sunshine. He had a tall 
straggling frame and sloping shoulders; light build 
above and heavy below. The uncouth figure was 
softened by well-fitting and graceful attire. He 
was dressed to a nicety without effeminacy, 
— ^perfectly -fitting clothes ; jewelry moderate. 



though select His eyes were sunken under 
broad sandy brows, and his cheek-bones were 
entirely national He had a high aristocratic 
nose. His moustache waB red and very thiiL 
His complexion rather mottled^ and apt to stag- 
nate in cpld weather. 

As the Major walked along, trying, as was 
his temperament to do, to view his situation in 
some more tolerable aspect, he beheld two brother 
officers coming towards him with cigars in their 
great moustaches. They were old friends ; to 
one of them he had lent money. The Major made 
sure they would speaJk to him. He was eager 
to be awakened from his nightmare by the cor- 
dial greeting of officers and gentiemen ; it would 
permit him to believe that his act had, after all, 
no great significance, and might be looked on by. 
the world as being only a little overwise. So 
he came up to his friends with an assumed con- 
fidence and an open hand. They both looked him 
in the face and cut him dead. The puffs of their 
cigars sailed round his head as he was left 
standing there, shocked and alone. He cursed 
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ihem between his teeth, and tomiiig to look after 
them, hated them. Insult and misfortnne debase 
the self-loyer, but dignify the man who isan re- 
spect himsel£ 

^^ Little game spoilt with them gents, old pal/* 
said a sharp lad confidentially, who had observed 
the incident, and took him for a brother of the 
light craft. 

The Major walked hastily on, a little sick and 
giddy. The next acquaintance he chanced to 
meet he passed by with averted eyes; he dared 
not encounter the shock of such another dead cut 

Arrived at the Marble Arch, he got into the 
Park, and wandered off through the grass with 
the blister of that insult on his heart On chanc- 
ing to look up, he beheld, coming right towards 
him along the Kttle pathway, the fine hearty 
figure of a man,— springy long legs, which made 
good way; shoulders which would have suited a 
drayman; a frank beaming manly face. This 
man came swinging right on in the Major's path ; 
and whilst he was yet distant a hundred paces or 
so, and evidently upon hasty joyous business, the 
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Major recognised him, and made a sharp half- 
tnm, as if to avoid him. 

" Let's see if this fellow has heard of it," he 
muttered. " Can't he I should be insulted by 
a penny-a-liner. This feUow is under an obli- 
gation to me. Let's see what wear is in this 
gratitude we hear so much about." 

"The Major comes smiling up the Parkl" 
said the stranger cheerily, — " smiling up the 
Park!" 

The address was cordial and unrestrained. 
There was perhaps a touch of whim in it, a play- 
fohiess native to ihe man, but nothing disrespect- 
fill or fi'ee. The Major came up jantily enough, 
and held out his hand, " How d'ye do, Chantrey?" 
There was a time when he used to hold out just 
two fingers, which were heartily shaken by this 
Chantrey without the slightest consciousness of 
humiliation. 

" How d'ye do, Chantrey? I was smiling, 
eh? By Jove, 'twas a reflection of your face, 
for I never saw a man look so happy — ^ponder- 
ously happy." 
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" IVe no doubt IVe been looking like an ass. 
I've had a bit of luck to-day, and I'm above 
dignity and decorum," 

"Very happy to hear it, I'm sure; not that 
you're above decorum, but that the world is 
treating you well." 

"You are an idle man. Major. Turn with 
me a little way," said Chantrey, moving confi- 
dently on. 

Now men like the Major are generally exadr 
ing, and very much deal in a small polite iyranny. 
It would have been more consonant with his 
nature and instincts to have nailed this robust 
stranger to the spot whilst he was pleased to 
address him, or brought him some hundred yards 
forward with him on his own road. In those 
little exactions lay the assertion of his social 
superiority over such independent spirits as the 
present. With others he established his supre- 
macy by ostentatious and notable concessions 
perhaps. But here this blunderer, without 
dreaming of a triumph, had quietly taken the 
Major out of his path and went joyously on. 
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The Major was curious — ^too curious — ^to ascer- 
tain how much this man knewj and if he knew 
all, what was the effect upon his mind. He 
began to probe somewhat nervously at first; he 
trod very gently. There was one little circum- 
stance which awakened his suspicions. " Why 
has he not asked me when I sail?'' 

"Aw, you have been in luck, Chantrey; 
have they made you a reporter in the House 
yet?" 

" No ; I am at the old trade yet, Major," 

" Penny-a-lining — eh ?" 

" I am a special reporter for my paper. Major, 
I was thinking of you this morning. Strange how 
I met you." 

"What put me in his mind?" thought the 
Major hastily; "and why doesn't he ask me that 
eternal question ? — ^When do you sail ?" 

" This morning brought a gaOant B^i of yours 
to my mind." 

" My acts are my own affairs, sir," said the 
Major, with a red forehead. " What the devil do 
you mean ?" 
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Chantrey iuiiied in sDiprifle^ and looked at 
bim ivith a steady questioning eje. There walked 
the Ifajor beside him, with ibe air of one ready 
and waiting to qoarreL 

^' It is of no eonseqnenoe, if it offends joo,*^ 
said Chantre J, graveljr and deliberately. He added 
presently, by way of tnming ibe subject, ^' Your 
regiment is under sailing^rders ?" 

^^ Sir/' began the Migor. 

Chantrey continued quietly, as one wbo, not 
seeing bis &ult, was free to speak, ^^ May I ask 
when do you sail ? I suppose you are going out 
as our British l^rtaeus ?" 

*^ Oh — ^hum — mj regiment sails on the 31st. 
I've been very seedy, my boy ; and — ^in point of 
fact, I've sold out" 

Chantrey's eyes dropped from the Major's &ce 
with an abashed expression. Those rumours con- 
cerning the Major's military career had reached 
even his ears. That timely, long-headed exchange, 
which saved the Major so much dangerous service 
— ^ihat deep hedge in the great stakes of war — 
had been discussed in other than military circles. 
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Chantrey was interested in the Major's good for- 
tune; his attention had been therefore always 
alert ; and, as the employd of a paper, he lived in 
the very gangway and draught of news. The 
Major's prowess had come into very grave ques- 
tion by this corroborative act 

" A bad climate India for an invalid," he mur- 
mured, and waited for the Major to speak The 
Major's hand fell gently on his shoulder. 

" You heard I had sold out, Chantrey ?" 

"On my soul I never did tiU this moment. 
There is no better excuse. Major, than illness," he 
said, glanciQg for a moment at that gentleman's 
cheek of rural health. 

" Eh, d — ^n it, you don't suppose I put it for- 
ward as an excuse to you. Well, Chantrey," he 
said with hardihood, " and how do you like this 
pottering life of yours among alehouses, inquests, 
and iSres ? — learned to write a sensation paragraph 
yet?" 

<< I like my calling well enough ; it is my small 
way of doing my duty," said Chantrey, with a 
queer gravity in his tone. 
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^^ Your duty ? Well, yes ; lots of smokmg and 
drinking, lad. Yon dilute your ink with ale, I 
understand. Now how nuinj pints go to a 
column ?" 

'^ Ay, ay. Well, I owe you nothing but kind- 
ness," said Chantrey sorrowfiilly. 

That sorrow, or piiy, or whatever it was, stung 
the Major again. He was well inclined to strike 
with the tongue, but did not see clearly where to 
lay on. He felt an impulse to make his man show 
fight — speak out what was in his breast ; and with 
that end in view he prolonged his vein of jesting 
sneer. This angry curiosity led him on, step by 
step, almost against his will — certainly in oppo- 
sition to his pride. His companion had, it ap- 
peared, presumed to judge him ; and he felt imder 
a sort of fascination to come at that verdict : the 
place — ^let us call it this wound on his honour — 
was so very raw by this time, after all the rubs 
and chafing of the last few days ; and here was a 
man, who had always passively commanded his 
respefet, had already come to some fixed opinion 
upon his conduct The Major resolved to unearth 
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it, at the cost of any humiliation. No one from 
the dub was by to witness his petty anxieiy. He 
sneered on mercilessly. 

" Your small way of duiy 1 My dear fella, are 
you not conscious that you belong to the most 
powerftd corps in Great Britain--the Press ; and 
that your literature forms the greatest system in 
the universe — Great System of Puff? Why, you 
puff for Majesty itself— how it smiled at a flower- 
show, and danced at a ball, and grubbed at a ban- 
quet, eh ? We have no need of a Laureate Py© 
nowadays. Then again, the very next morning 
you are conscientiously immortalising the grimaces 
of a Manning on the scaffold, and bestowing a 
compliment upon Calcraft." 

This Scotchman had a hard coarse fond of 
sarcasm, which assailed a man's vanity as straight 
and sure as a wolf makes for the throat. It was a 
marvel that the young giant at his side still bore 
with him, and gazed at him with a harmless mild- 
eyed strength in his face. 

" I will not be angry to-day," he said, ** least 
of all with you. I have consciously said nothing 
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to offend yoiu Why won*t you let a man be 
happy?" 

'^ Nonsense, my dear fella ; I am only in jest. 
Which way are you going now ?" 

'^ To the ri^t; to Tottenham-Court Boad, and 
on to Hampstead." 

** Well, Fve oome back a good bit with you ; 
come, take a stroll with me through the grass. 
Fve something to say to you." 

He put his arm through Chantroy's, and they 
sauntered slowly across the Park. 

'^ You must not think me impertinent, Chan- 
trey, in — a — ^let me call it sounding you. I sup- 
posed you had no great fimqr for your work It's 
poor employment for a man of your talent and 
spirit — ^poor low work. Are you open to a good 
business offer ?" 

" Why — ^yes," said Chantrey carelessly; "yes, 
if I thought myself able to take it." 

" You are aware, I daresay, that IVe toyed 
a little with literature — eh? You called me 
Tyrtaeus, in allusion to some efforts of mine on 
military subjects. I've done with that sort of 
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thing, I daresay. I am a laird, sir, and the 
owner of a castle, and I don't know how many 
acres of monntain, and of bare-legged &milies — 
great responsibiHties, you know, Chantrey. None 
know the sin of absenteeism better than L Don't 
you feel with me ?" 

"The back knows its own burden," said 
Chantrey, at a loss to know whither the Major's 
talk was wandering. 

" A bad sign of man's sincerity when he in- 
trenches himself behind a proverb," said the 
Major. "Come now, I'll put my proposal to you 
in the shape of asking a favour." 

"Can I be useftd to you?" said Chantrey, 
waking up as it were from an apathy. 

" How could you?" 

"Give me the opportuniiy, and I won't be 
backward. I have but little influence, and that 
in a very small way ; but if—" 

" Do you suppose I want my name to appear 
in your d — d paper, man ? Thank ye." Here the 
Major laughed a little discordantly. 

" "Well, w^ell, let it pass," said Chantrey sooth- 
iiigly; "let it pass." 
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'^ Na I am going to be a resident laird, and 
to employ my time in improving my place and 
bettering the people. I oflTer yon tbe post of 
secretary." 

He paosed for a few seconds, and looked in 
Chantrey's face ; that &ce was jnst then ihscmtable 
to him — heavy-browed and placid, its gaze was 
on the grass. 

«I oflFer you the post with a rising salary, 
commencing at three guineas a-week ; come, will 
you yoke with me ? I have a career before me. 
Why do you shake your head ?" 

" I am really very much flattered and 
obliged," said Chantrey, using those conventional 
terms which any honest man has a right to em- 
ploy; "very much flattered and obliged; but I 
cannot accept your kind ofier." 

"Why?" came the question sharp and stem 

(now the Major is on the scent, — ^this man shares 

in the general contempt for him; he will not 

embark in the same boat with Aim), — "Why, 

Mr. Chantrey ?" 

" I am not my own master, Major. I have 
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a fitmily," laughed he, trying to hark back to his 
late cheeriness again ^^I have a &.thea: and a 
sister to support ; a house to rent — " 

*^I have heard of such things as post-oflGLce 
orders," said the Major curtly. 

^^ Ay; ay ; but money and marketing are not 
all a man owes his family, — ^wait till you have 
one, Major : he owes them the comfort and pro- 
tection of his presence. Think how ite bairns on 
your estate would look if father and mother were 
to live some hundred miles away, and send them 
a cold cheque quarterly ?" 

" Nonsense ; that's not your case." 

^^ I beg your pardon. I have three bairns — 
two old and one young — ^to whom I am father 
and mother ; the eldest is about eighiy, and the 
youngest is eight." 

" You are reserving your true reason," 

"You have heard of the major who gave 
twenty reasons for not firing a salvo — ^the last, 
he had no powder. I am not a free man." 

" Did you hear of my selling-out for the first 
time from me?" 
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^' Tkat oonsideration doesn't inflaenoe me, 
Major. It is really impossible to take advantage 
of your oflEer." 

" Yes ; bnt I asked you a question." 

** I heard it for the first time from you ; and 
I coneluded, of course, you have sufficient reasons 
£>r the step." 

^^I will make it four guineas. Come now, 
Chantrey, four guineas a-week. I have always 
valued and respected you. Four guineas, and we 
are fest friends ; — ^both young — ^both with talents ; 
both — yes, d — ^n it ! — ^both under a cloud." 

He pressed his companion's closed hand; but 
Chantrey again seemed to wait till his eloquence 
was past, his &ce gazing placidly on the grass. 

^^I shall prove the confidence and fiiendship 
I feel in you when I confess that just at present 
I have been injured by the step to which I was 
driven. The grossest misconceptions have arisen, 
and you can't combat them; for they are bom 
behind your back, and never die till they have 
done the mischie£ The basest constructions," he 
cried, sawing the air with his disengaged arm, 
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"have been put upon my act. By heavens, but 
that it would be a sort of assent to their justice, 
I would enlist to-morrow morning in the line, and 
let all my opening prospects go to the deuce. 
This town is no place for me. I have been sub- 
jected to the most cowardly insulta and persecu-. 
tion. But a tarred rat hasn't lost its teeth ; no, 
by G — d ! I have spoken freely," he said, after 
another pause— a long and tentative pause. 

" You have ; and /at least feel for you," said 
Chantrey in a low voice. 

" That's a dear fellaj" put in the Major with 
genuine warmth, pressing his companion's arm 
twice to his side. " I feel as if we were brothers 
in this misfortune — ^brother victims; this town 
must be hateful to you also. Here is an op- 
portunity for you to escape from it with me. 
Chantrey, let us use plain English; we are both 
-disgraced." 

"I am not," said Chantrey, with calm cold 
emphasis. 

The Major dropped his arm, as if he had re- 
ceived a premeditated insult 



>9> 
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'^ Would you— d — ^n it, sir I — ^trould you have 
me infer by your empliasis that / am ?'' 

" No, no, I infer nothing ; I flaunt my cha- 
racter in no man's &ce. No man is disgraced 
who can acquit himself." 

" I have obliged you, Chantrey." 

'^ I acknowledge it; and on>ihis day, of all 
days in the year — ' 

" And why on this day, Mr. Chantrey?' 

" The poor mother's novel is afloat. Major — a 
success. Ah, you seem to forget ; yours was the 
first name on her subscription-list ten years ago, 
when she failed to find a publisher." 

" I remember," said the Major, who never for- 
got an item of outlay, and was glad to fix the 
obligation now. " So the novel is a success ?" 

" A grand review in the * * * * ; the book 
selling over the counter. How happy my poor 
mother would be 1" 

"My poor mother," said he. Why poor? — 
because we use that little phrase when we speak 
of our dead. Chantrey's mother was dead these 
eight years. 
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" I'm sure I'm glad to hear of your luck," 
lisped the Major in an estranged tone ; " especially 
glad that it was in my power to oblige. Don't 
read novels myself. Good-moming, Mr. Ohan- 
trey." 

Chantrey wrraig his hand and turned to go ; 
but he was scarcely twenty paces away when 
De Lindesey called him back, under a dissatisfied, 
restless impulse. Men in such circumstances are 
continually reaching after self-respect. Here he 
had been pitied, counselled, insulted, humoured, 
all in an hour or so, by this man, whom he always 
had wished to consider as a prot^i^ and meant 
to patronise. Mr. Chantrey never had asserted 
8uperior%-lu«i taken a careless stand, strong in 
his very blandness; and somehow always stood 
higher than he. 

"I say, Chantrey, I've had trouble, and am 
hot; but you know all that The fact is, I've 
come in for a lot of money. Excuse me, my 
dear boy; will you accept a trifling loan &om 
me ? to be paid back when I ask you. Come — 
I'm an old friend." 
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" Thank you, no. I never borrow/' 

''' The money has no taint/' said the Major, 
flushing at his own words. 

Chantrey paused and looked in his face as he 
had previously looked ; it was a trick of his before 
he answered, and seemed involuntary, 

" I will borrow your money, with thanks," 
said heu 

" I thought so," cries Mephistopheles. ^' The 
rustle of that crisp paper in his ears was irresistible. 
He takes it and fobs it, for a thousand poimds I" 

Well, he did. Chantrey has borrowed ten 
pounds from the White-feather, and goes upon 
his way. 

The Major gazed after him, and a reaction 
instantly set in now that the man's back was 
turned. He felt humiliated, distrustftd, and 
minus a ten-pound note. 

" The fellow," he muttered, " slighted me in 
his own way all he could, and has fobbed my 
money. Son of a swindler and a smelt-blue 
manufacturer, d — ^n him 1" 

Here let me say that this young man Chantrey 
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kept the note apart, and in one week from that 
day — as shall be seen — he restored the money to 
the Major. 

In borrowing that money, I tMnk, if we fiurly 
weigh all, we must acknowledge a certain mag- 
nanimity to which a little nature had not dared 
to reach. 

The man had a large heart, and his life will 
prove it, I think. 



CHAPTER Vin. 

WmCH COKTAINS THE KSY TO THE TALE. 

In Mr. David Chantrey we have a man who, under 
the adverse inflnences of famil j disgrace, yields to 
no nnmanlj despondency, refiises to acknowledge 
the stigma, and struggles honourably to maintain 
himself, and those dependent upon him, by the 
humblest literary labours. Let him not be taken 
for a budding author, a dilettante poet, a genius 
in petto. He was £Eur better — ^a plain honest man, 
with some enthusiasm, warm affections, and strong 
passions. He had pride, but it stood on high 
grotmd ; it was, perhaps, of a larger cast and 
scope than the pride of most men. Unless you 
stood back and saw its whole liberal outlines, you 
might accuse him of a daring humility at times ; 
but it was a humility which sprung from no affecta- 
tion ; in a word, it was unconscious of inferiority ; 
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it cost him nothing. What was dean in his eyes, 
he touched unhesitatingly, though the world called 
it dirty. For instance, some years ago he carried 
a subscription-list for this posthumous work of his 
mother's all roimd Mr. Chantrey's late circle of 
acquaintances without ever wincing; the debase- 
ment could not reach to his pride. 

Of aJl mornings in the year we have lighted 
on him for the first time when his pride basked in 
the sun, and his heart was full of triumph. This 
posthumous work seems to have made a prosperous 
launch, and to have achieved a late, a long late 
success. Success at last was indeed due to the 
poor deceased authoress, if my readers knew but alL 

Hers was the only suffering mind in the fiunily. 
Old Chantrey was not a man to sink or whine, or 
lower his front to disgrace. He bore up weU, and 
brazened it out in his den. Neither was David of 
the order which suffers long. He bore up welL 
But the poor little woman who wrote; the book, 
she it was who wrung out all the dregs, who 
drank all the lees. Hers was the brooding, sen- 
sitive naixire which is always iBsting its breast 
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against the thom, and catohea pain from every 
rade influence, as the ended shell catohea moans 
from the wind. 

She is dead and gone, yet she is numbered 
among my dramatis persona. Her presence is ^ 
throughout my book. Shall I not, then, give 
one page to her history whilst memories of her 
are swelling in her son's heart? 

In those prosperous times, when old Chantrey 
carried on ilie smelt-blue manu&ctory, and was 
fiurly respected upon 'Change ; when Mrs. Chan- 
trey, a reserved, nervous, yet enthusiastic little 
woman, used to see fiishionable guests, among 
whom she could number personages no less than 
Mr. and Mrs. Blenheim (MiUy was not come out 
then, and her &ther was alive) ; — in those pro- 
sperous times David and his brother Bobert 
were two of the finest, idlest, most able-bodied 
young fellows that ever threw a hammer or vaulted 
a gate : such a splendid pair of chaps for a little 
mother to own, that she was kept in a constant 
flutter between pride and terror; pride in their 
possession, their escort, their heavy tread and 
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ringing laughter through the house ; terror at the 
consideration of what she could possibly do with 
them befitting their splendour — ^terror lest she 
should lose them. Like all fond mothers, she 
thought it wotdd kill her to lose one, so avaricious 
was her love. Well, she lost one, and proved the 
fallacy : it did not kill her. 

Bobert, the elder, was a fiery, unbridled, 
princely ass, insanely generoas, boisterously wil- 
fill, and, in efiect, utterly selfish. Yet his selfish- 
ness was of no base order; it was made up of 
pride, wrong-headedness, but thoughtlessness most 
of all. The fellow could just see an inch before 
him, and always saw wrong. We must make 
short work of his history. He just lived long 
enough to turn his mother's hair gray and crush 
her heart 

There is a terrible cruelty in this thoughtless- 
ness. Considerate unkindness tramples out love 
at last, and so efiFects a relief by the very weapon 
which inflicted the wound. But the generous, 
wilful, thoughtless being that is unconscious of 
its blindness, and will spring hither and thither 
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towards every precipice, outmnning the piteous 
reasoning of love — alas, this is peine /arte et dure 
on a mother's breast 

After a brief and brilliantly-rainous career at 
the public billiard-tables, at his tailor's, his jewel- 
ler's ; after his debts had been three times paid, 
Bobert was supposed to have been shamed into 
discretion; but he bolted again on a new idea. 
His &ther must buy him a commission in the 
army, or he threatened to enlist Now such an 
argument as this was not directed to his &ther, 
who would have scorned it The young man 
worked his spike against the poor mother's heart, 
and brought it to bear upon her ftom day to day. 
He would enlist straight away unless his name was 
inunediately put down at the Horse Guards. That 
thrust so glibly dealt by a young fellow, how it 
terrifies a mother I He will be no longer hers ; he 
is given up; consigned to government; a poor 
victim to pipeclay and scarlet, whose daily habits 
will be drinking and blasphemy, and whose end a 
cannon-ball or camp-fever. 

It was in vain represented to him that his 
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father was getting involved, that money was 
scaroe, and that such an outlay might being them 
to the verge of bankruptcy. But in vain: he 
blazed up like a fiirze-hill at opposition. At 
length old Chantrey came to hear of it, and was 
pitted against his son. Civil war was proclaimed 
between them, and they were at it morning, noon, 
and night; old Chantrey, Ml of jarring ridicule, 
scoffing the yoimg man to madness ; and, like one 
of the wild Sabine mothers, rushing in betwsen 
the family battle, poor Mrs. Chantrey's figmre 
might be daily seen entreating, crying, implor- 
ing for peace; but, unlike them, she did not 
prevail. 

One day old Chantrey struck his son across 
the cheek with the back of his hand. The young 
man drew back in sudden speechlessness, his 
gladiator neck swollen with rage. With one 
hand he put his mother back, and the other was 
clenched; a moment and a parricidal blow might 
have been struck, when an arm as strong as his 
gripped Ws waist, and held him finnly back. It 
was David's. He drew his brother away with 
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him to iiheir common bedroom, and there by 
turns reasoned, raOied, soothed him into seeming 
sanity. 

That night Bobert vanished from home. His 
mother discovered his flight the first, when she 
had stolen in a Utile after midnight to kiss him 
;and conciliate him, as only a foolish fond woman 
can. His drawers were tmned out, his bed nn- 
pressed ; a scrawled farewell to her was stuck cor- 
nerwise into the frame of the looking-glass. The 
poor woman read it, cried, and, ad she turned to 
re-cross the room, dropped senseless. 

Were it within the scope of my history, I 
could tell the reader of David's pursuit of the 
fogitive, a^d how he found him in barracks at 

, whither he traced him — a gigantic young 

highland greniadier in his new regimentals ; how 
the argument and entreaties of the wiser bro- 
ther were equally thrown away; and how, in- 
fluenced either by the family humiUation or 
paternal relentings, old Chantrey, who was not 
without some interest, bought the young man a 
commission, appropriating certain moneys in trust 
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— ^in fact, part of Miss Blenheim's fortune (tliis, 
be it observed, was the first tempting cut into 
the pie, and once it was opened, he knew not 
how to stop) ; and how Eobert signalised himself, 
within a month after his joining, by challenging 
his superior officer. Captain Walter de Lindesey, 
to a duel, writing off post-haste to David, and 
summoning him as his second; how the whole 
thing ended merrily, and Robert was placed under 
arrest ; how finally he caught a severe cold after 
a wet march, firom not changing his clothes, and 
the cold developed into rapid consumption, which 
killed him, though chested like an ox. He was a 
happy riddance to himself and all who knew him, 
except to the bereaved mother who closed his eyes. 
All this might be told at large and in ftiU circum- 
stance ; but I must forbear. It is a mere byway. 
I daresay poor Mrs. Chantrey's pen could have 
told it feelingly enough. This was her first great 
trouble; and firom that wretched morning when 
she returned from his deathbed to her home, with 
set pale lips and the dents of grief on her brow 
and cheek, David turned to her, and took her to 
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his secret heart with a ihoughtftil devotion. The 
grief-worn look she bore that day made a very 
singukr impression upon him. She was so cold 
and faint and bewildered, I say, as he carried 
her in from the brougham on his breast, as if she 
were an infiint, his whole heart yearned to her 
with compassion and love, and his whole being 
underwent a change which lasted tiU her death. 
That impetuous hot nature, wUch in a modified 
degree he had shared with his brother, was placed 
under vigilant control; her half-expressed wishes 
were commands to him ; he never looked at her 
but his heart brimmed with tenderness. 

Soon after came the crash. Mr. Chantrey was 
disgraced and ruined. They retired to an old 
house not far from Hampstead, which belonged to 
some relative of Mrs. Chantrey 's, and was let to 
them at a nominal rent. 

David sought employment, and, after much 

failure, conceived the idea of making himself 

generally useftil to the newspaper-world by penny- 

a-lining- His mother's notion was that he should 

write the political leaders in the Times; but he 
VOL. L 13 
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chose tihe humbler calling, wluch was indeed in- 
directly suggested to him by Mrs. Chantrey's 
modest views. He acquired stenography, bought 
a quire of flimsy, a portfolio, and agate stylus. 
Accoutred thus, he took a cheap lodging in Fleet 
Street, and attended inqueste, meetings, exhi- 
bitions, ciiy catastrophes, wherever they were to 
be heard of, leaving his flimsy upon the papers all 
round, with his superscription on the comer, and 
looking them up anxiously next morning in the 
penny newsrooms, to see if his paragraphs were 
inserted, or, to use his own plirase, " if a rat were 
in the trap." On one brilliant occasion his report 
of a pairioticfand meeting was inserted in the 
TimeSy and on pay-day he pocketed six and four- 
pence from the Thmiderer. Beporting grew to be 
a gift with him, and insertion soon grew to be the 
rule. The name on the comer of his flimsy soon 
came to be recognised by the sub-editors, and he 
became one of the special reporters on a most 
respectable paper, making at the rate of three 
guineas a-week. He often held the season-ticket 
to the Crystal Palace for weeks together, and 
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wrote some tripping notices about bands and rope- 
dancing. Foresters' iStes and foimtains. He was 
sometimes to be met at a Lord-Mayor's dinner, 
doing savage justice to the good things, and occu- 
pying the space of two men. You might often 
meet him at Cremome, witii a pretty girl per- 
chance on his arm, — ^for he was young, and fond 
of such toys. 

He scented a Uurge fire from afar, and clearing 
the crowd with a brawny shoulder, made lusty 
way. He was sure to be admitted within the 
circle of the poKce by virtue of the magic word 
^' press ;" and there he would stand, in the flare, 
the drench, and the crashes, making his notes for 
the sensation column. He had a prescience of an 
inquest, and could detail a murder in very credit- 
able Newgate -Calendar phraseology. Having a 
military smattering, he puffed the gallant Volun- 
teers, tlieir charges and retreats, their volleys of 
singed paper, and their very generous refections, 
when the artillery of champagne popped around, 
and glorious possibilities of invasion arose on their 
heated imaginations. The demands upon his time 
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having become somewhat more regular and noti- 
fied^ he was able to spend some days in the week 
at home. 

" Poor Chantrey," said the sub-editor to some 
gentleman in the office ; " I like to throw as much 
as I can in his way ; he is a fine fellow ; but the 
world will never forget to him his father's dis- 
grace." 

" I wonder if he feels it much," said one who 
just rose from finishing his leader. 

" The man is proud, the man is proud," re- 
turned our sub-editor ; " depend upon it he carries 
it about with him in his heart wherever he goes." 

So thought David's fidends of the press ; but I 
am not sure that they were right He bore up 
right well. 

No, there was one who felt it all — ^the little 
woman who always pressed her heart upon the 
thorn. Mrs. Chantrey quailed under it, and the 
shock was exhibited in the saddest phenomenon 
of nature. The child she was bearing was smitten 
by it. She gave birth soon after to a feeble infant 
that lay crooning all day, staring at vacancy, and 
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would grasp nothing in its little spread fingers. 
That wondrons baby-marvel^ a lighted candle, 
could not move it. The silver bells of the coral 
had no charm. Surely such a child cannot live. 
It did live; and as it grew the riddle unfolded 
itself slowly. The poor mother found the solution 
last of all ; it was half-witted. The discovery was 
gradual, and consequently it was merciful David 
and his mother became so attached to the helpless 
little creature that I know not at last if they 
wished her otherwise whilst childhood lasted. 

Mrs. Chantrey had always literary tastes. Her 
&ther had been an amateur author in an incon- 
siderable way. He published a metrical transla- 
tion of Horace, at his own expense, in a neat 
volume ; and the whole edition, unbroken save 
for some presentation copies, was duly transferred 
from his publisher's wareroom to his own snug 
study. He published some pamphlets on experi- 
mental chemical questions; also he wrote some 
letters to the Times on public grievances. The 
curious columns devoted to his composition ard 
yet preserved in the old scrap-book. He was a 
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man of some learning and taste, and his daughter 
imbibed from him a literary turn, which she gave 
way to till she was transplanted to the unkindly 
soil of the smelt-blue business. But as her two 
grand youths developed into companions, she re- 
turned to the dear old employments. She used to 
read out to her progeny various select works, such 
as her soul loved — Scott, Cowper, but Gray before 
all other poets. Moreover she indulged ihem in a 
wide course of good light literature, and thus in* 
sensibly licked her cubs into shape. They received 
more education from her than from their school- 
master, I'U be bound. She used sometimes — sly 
little woman I — to place a closely -written Ms. 
between the covers of a big solemn folio, and 
read out the former to them as if it were print, 
watching the effect upon them with jealous atten- 
tion. She often, indeed, by her merrier efforts, 
awakened hearty peals of laughter within their big 
ribs ; but it is not on record that she ever drew a 
tear from their bright eyes. I think I see the 
tableau now. Bobert, a lad of sixteen, stretched 
upon his back on the hearth-rug, his head on a 
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8o&-cushiony and his ponderous hands and feet 
waving and jerking about^ restless in supreme 
boredom. David, prone on the sofa, with a leg 
across his mother's work-table, ever and anon 
tossing the bell*rope to the ceiling, making irre- 
verent criticisms and suggesting absurd anno- 
tations, yet occasionally surprised into interest of 
which he felt ashamed, whilst the small white- 
cheeked mother reads her hidden Ms., and fishes 
for the opinions of her pair of bull-calves. They 
were her public, her critics, her world ; I know 
not but that they were her heroes also. 

Long after, when the shadow of disgrace set- 
tled over the house, and one of her cherished 
audience was in his grave, and late in life, she 
brought the unhappy in&nt into the world, a 
living memorial of her family ruin, she took 
morbid fancies about the fiiture, such as tor- 
ment poor mothers in childbed. She thought 
that the brand of disgrace must attach itself to 
her son, and bear him down ; she imagined some 
dreadful future for her babe. This state of mind 
assailed her when she was helpless and ill; but 
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once up and strong again, hundred-lianded love 
arose in her xaini. She said she would lift them 
all to honour and happiness; she would catch a 
public interest for her God -afflicted child; she 
would make the son of her heart proud of the 
name he bore. You must remember there was 
always a spark of ambition in her soul, and now 
it blazed up. 

Drolly enough, she seemed to measure her in- 
tellect by her love ; nay, she seemed to mistake 
her very love for her genius: she could die for 
her children; why, then, could she not write a 
book for them ? Because her love was boundless, 
she saw no limit to her mental scope. Self-ag- 
grandisement was strangely subordinate to the 
one regnant motive mentioned above; indeed, 
publicity was the only feature which alarmed 
her. 

Thus, then, did she take counsel with herself, 
as, without counting the cost, she began to spin 
and plan. The secret was too tremendous to keep 
to her lone self; she must have a confidant; and 
of course she chose her son David. In the fresh 
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green spring of 1847 she told him the whole plot, 
as thej wandered over the Headi and down the 
green lanes together; and, indeed, she was so 
dramatic and earnest, that the nnrses and chil- 
dren who passed them stared and gazed after 
them. 

*^ The old *un is a-nagging that poor young 
man awM/' thej would haplj mmmnr, as thej 
passed on. 

David continnallj forgot himself, and believed 
she was telling him of real live folk : that a cruel 
villain, in a wig and smalls, troubled his poor 
mother's peace (the tale was in the first person) ; 
that hk mother, a woman of forty -five, was 
deeply attached to a large-hearted gentleman of 
high birth and volcanic habits; and that some 
irretrievable mishap was lowering upon them 
from the direction of Highgate, which all who 
loved his mother must bestir themselves to avert 

Then she began to write it all out Mother 
and son used to get up in the twilight morning, 
as silent as mice, lest old Chantrey might awake ; 
David, in his stocking-feet and old dressing-gown, 
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tended upon her. He would kindle a bright little 
fire for her, make her a hot cup of tea (I believe 
that woman lived upon tea), and then he used to 
sit watching her with a wonderfial fondness as she 
sat dreaming and scribbling at her desk, her pro- 
file touched by thfe orange light of her candle, her 
cap and gray hair outlined by the faint blue day- 
light. Cautious as these conspirators wepre to 
keep the secret, old Chantrey at length found 
them out. Being a man minutely observant and 
inquisitive, he had often wondered what took 
Mrs, Chantrey firom his side so regularly in the 
chill mornings ; and on one of these occasions he 
rose cunningly, and surprised her by forming one 
of her audience as she read out an impassioned 
passage to her son. When she had finished, hav- 
ing been happily unconscious of his presence, his 
sharp sardonic voice suddenly took up the re- 
cital, and improvised a very lively combination. 
Pathos and passion vanished at his grin. Poor 
Mrs. Chantrey hid her face in confiision, and 
David hustled away the papers out of sight. But 
after this the old man never let her alone. After 
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dinner, or at tea, he wonld suddenly begin to 
dictate a romance for her, stringing absurdity to 
absnrdiiy in his high nasal recitation, whilst she 
sat smiling and writhing under his merciless 
ridicule. 

But for her son's support and healthy encour- 
agement, I think she would have lost courage, 
and conceived a disgust for her task; but his 
enthusiasm and interest sustained her. He had 
a profound belief in her genius, and his praises 
were genuine. He spoke a few private words to 
the old man, moreover, which silenced his ridicule 
for ever. David knew a heavy secret about his 
mother. 

A novel 1 that ephemeral bubble- world puffed 
up so sedulously till it dies with a splash of soap- 
suds on the ceiling. She was writing a noveL 
And she finished that novel duly, till at the end 
of VoL iii. she wrote " Finis" with aching wrist 

Ah, that fond and secret morning when she 
and David concocted the letter to the publisher 
with all their worldly wisdom, placing the bait 
in the most tempting light. Poor Mrs. Chantrey's 
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rough draught of that letter was on the verge of 
supplication throughout; but David professed to 
know business men, and to have a cold sense of 
business phraseology. He drew up the final copy. 

That day, before he started with the precious 
Ms. for personal delivery, with his mother's con- 
currence he performed a little rite — ^he put the 
parcel to baby's lips for good luck. 

Sore luck had that Ms. It went the rounds 
of all the available publishers, and was declined 
on all sides, — like a contagious patient seeking 
lodgings. Baby's kiss did not avail. 

The next plan suggested in due course was 
to publish by subscription. David turned beg- 
garman for the mother's sake. He looked up 
all his father's late friends, apparently uncon- 
scious that he too shared his father's disgrace ; 
and I believe he collected some small funds, 
entirely insufficient for the purpose. As first 
and most generous subscriber on the list — ^in- 
deed, we may say, as literary patron — figured the 
name of the Honourable Captain de Lindesey (he 
was only captain then, and knew the Chantreys 
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firom having been in the same regiment as 
Bobert Chantrey). When it was found that 
the money was insufficient to break up the ioe 
which locked this unhappy craft, the subscrip- 
tions were returned; the Ms., with all its pup- 
pet world, stowed away in a drawer as in a 
family vatdt 

For some time back David had known a 
heavy secret about his mother. Whilst she was 
G^g^g^ >3o industriously in finishing the last 
volume, she was conscious of certain sharp shoot- 
ings of pain within. For a time she smothered 
her misgivings ; but they rose upon her at 
length : the seeds of cancer were in her blood ; 
her mother had died of that disease ; and it only 
needed some kindling cause. When she mustered 
courage to call upon the family doctor (she would 
not send for him), he mercifully told her her 
doom. Alas, it was a cruel warrant. 

There fell a chill upon her conceptions, as if 
her beings of fancy were aU dying too, and her 
plot winding up for a general death and burial. 
But, faithfiil unto the end, her love re-lit her 
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zeal ; for David's sake and for her infantas sake 
she finished her work in silence — ^kept the gnaw- 
ing fox beneath her cloak till Ihe last page was 
written, and the Ms. was upon its luckless rounds ; 
then she told David veiy mercifully, just the 
way the kind doctor broke his fatal news to 
her. 

The name of Robert was never mentioned in 
her presence; after his death she could never 
speak of him ; and if David blundered upon the 
name he coloured and checked himself, and feared 
to look her in the face. After the first agonies 
she had given way to this reticence, which is apt 
to grow on one. What, then, was David's sur- 
prise to hear her speak of Bobert one evening as if 
he were alive and well, just as she might talk of 
one in the next room I It startled and chilled 
him. Whilst he yet hesitated and doubted what 
answer to make, she quietly told him all. After 
ihis she wrote on to the end, but they talked no 
more of their visionary ladies and gentlemen. 
With that marvellous patience possessed by 
woman, she went through aU the stages of her 
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complaint When she was dying — as David 
stood by her bed, his hand ronnd her little waist, 
and the old man stood by her, very grave — ^none 
dared laugh at the poor "blue" in her deaiih- 
throes; and her infant daughter sat gaping on 
the quilt, as the mother's eyes rested on this 
last, — she was seized wifli a sudden unreasoned 
impulse ; she patted David's hand gently, to call 
his attention, for she had not much breath to 
spare; and then she pointed feebly first at the 
child, then dumbly at the drawer. Three times 
she did it, lest he might not understand. 

" Wiit God's help it shan be done," said 
David. 

She has been dead and buried eight years 
to-day; and it has been done. It has been the 
first sacred object of his life to let that novel see 
the light 



CHAPTER IX, 

INCENSE. 

David has been all this time upon his way to 
Hampstead, and tramping along with a hearti- 
ness which gives no time for further gossip about 
his antecedents. There is a pretty green road 
lined with trees as you near Downshire Hill. He 
looked down the summer vista, and stood stQl 
gazing. If he could only see her now coming 
up to meet him, to learn the good news; he 
has met her so when he had disappointment and 
failure to announce, ay, fifty times ; but now the 
wind firom the hills came up to him and passed 
him with its empty whispers and caress. 

He stood there, having unconsciously taken 
the newspaper from his pocket, as if to show to 
her, when a woman's figure, dressed in black, 
came into view with startling aptness to his 
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fimcies. It advanced slowly ; and as it ap- 
proached he could perceive a pale and beautiful 
fiice, that of a girl about tweniy. She came on 
to where he stood, and, just as she was within a 
few yards of him, raised her eyes for an instant 
to his &ce. Then she passed on with quickened 
pace. Now the quickened pace was by no means 
complimentary, but the lady had a soft gaze; 
and (laugh at him who may) he fancied for the 
moment that she knew his thoughts, and saw 
"the pity of it" — ^this glad tidings thwarted, 
this good news for the dead and gone. 

In a few moments the impression had van- 
ished, and, putting himself to speed again, he 
soon reached his home. The house stood at the 
end of an avenue, short and straight. The tiling 
was red, and the walls of brick had once been 
red. It was a tall house, which stood up lazily 
against the sky, as if it had no strength in its 
loins, and might quietly collapse upon its tenants. 
Cockneys christened it " The Caution." 

As David entered the gate, there came caper- 
ing down to meet him a queer white-faced child, 
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swaying its arms over its head with an uncouth 
delight 

" Hallo, Davy I " it cried ; " hallo I " 

*^ Hallo, Lizzy 1 you watch for me ? " 

"AU day; where are you coming from, old 
Davy?" 

He took the little girl up, and kissed her, and 
talked to her about matters too trifling to name 
— ^ihe dust on his shoes, and the stale bunch of 
violets in his coat ; the bon-bons he had brought 
her, and the picture-book all painted with gam- 
boge and lake. Then he taught her a parrot- 
lesson — ^words she should say to her father — ^to 
this effect : " Mamma's book is printed ; " Lizzy 
being under the strong impression that she hel 
that book in her hand. He then carried her i 
the avenue to the house, whilst yet the parro 
words were on her tongue. 

" Is that her printed book?" said Lizzy. 

David repeated the woids, " Mamma's book 
printed." 

'^ Is that like our Mamma?" said Lizzy, poic 
ing to a white cow. 
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David repeated the words, ^^ Mamma's book is 
printed." 

There were a couple of chairs at either side of 
the hall-door steps. Upon one a grizzled little 
man basked and dozed feebly in the sun, whilst 
near him sat a lordly figure — a seemingly tall 
man, with a &oe like a judge ; his round cheeks 
were a healthy red, and ftdl ; there was a decorous 
mischief in their dimples. Be was without his 
hat, and displayed beneath the sun a profusion of 
milk-white hair. His motions seemed deliberate, 
and his eye was quick, inquisitive, and black. 
This imposing gentleman was engaged in an in- 
nocent amusement, which may be thus de- 
scribed: 

Heavy with sleep was the humble little man. 
There seemed to be the weight of many nights' 
sleep on his eyelids ; but the spirit of Puck seemed 
to have entered the portly gentleman, for it was 
his delight to keep his limp companion in a mortal 
struggle between sleeping and waking. The dis- 
tress of being obliged to converse, thus delirious 
with sleep, with a brisk and wide-awake friend, is 
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not un&miliai* to us social slaves. In this fashion 

did the torturer proceed : 

" I say, Ben, what's Banca tin in Holland ?" 
" Very like, sir, very like," murmured the old 

man, borne down by slumber. 

" Mexican stock, Ben ; Mexican stock is 25f ." 
The victim tossed his grizzled little head around, 

and passed his hand over his eyelids. 

" Oh, indeed, that's just about — just about." 
Here his head dropped forward again, his 

mouth dropped open, his wrinkled hands dropped 

between his knees. 

" But, d — ^n it, man, you don't call that fair 

interest for your money?" 

" It didn't ought to be," murmured the poor 

little Cockney, from the far gulf of sleep. 

"Then put down nought and carry three, 

Ben," shouted his tormentor. 

" Lor, sir, I — I cannot cook the books." 

" I say, the beef-trade ruled very dull to-day, 

and you talk of cooking books, old fool." 

Old Ben shifted his position a little, murmured 

an unintelligible "Very like, sir," and instantly 
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sank ; but his master, jolly, ronnd, and wakeful^ 
Bat like a nightmare upon his old spirit 

« If you were going to dance on a rope, Ben, 
would you chalk your shoes ?" 

" It didn't ought to be," raved the old victim, 
shaking his head, — " it didn't ought to be." 

" Is that your opinion, Ben ?" 

" Yes, sir," moaned the little man, " that's my 
opinion." 

*' Why do you think so ?" 

" Why do I think so ? Why, I always tliought 
so ; and I don't see on reason why it ain't so." 
Here he suddenly sunk again, and, so to speak, 
was placidly drowned in sleep. 

'^ Hi, Ben, your waistcoat's coming open I 
Hi, Ben, ladies I" 

The old man started; he fombled his hand 
over his buttons, and sat up. Before him stood 
his young master, David Chantrey, with the child 
in his arms. He bestowed a dazed look upon 
them, and smiled confiisedly. "Ah, sir," said 
he^ " the master is very merry this morning." 

" Any news, Davy?" said old Chantrey, whom 
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the reader has no doubt recognised in the portly 
white-headed gentleman who has been making 
pastime for himself, 

" Yes, Lizzy and I have news," said David, 
and paused. 

Old Chantrey turned and looked his son in the 
face, waiting for him to speak ; but David was 
whispering to the little girl, who seemed to shrink 
and hide her face. 

" Tell it, man, or keep it," said old Chantrey; 
" I know but two ways." 

" Great news to-day, father." 

"Asked the Queen of Oude to dinner? burnt 
down the Bank ? Out with it I don't look at me 
like that" 

" Come, Lizzy," said David, " tell him the 
news." 

" The child simply hung down its head, and 
said, " Mamma is come." 

" I wish she were here to-day," said David 
solemnly. 

" You're right," said old Chantrey coldly ; 
" we have a good neck of mutton to-day." 
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As he spoke, old Ghantrey plucked a few 
white hairs from his head, and, stepping behind 
his derk, who had profited by the diversion, and 
relinquished himself utterly to sleep, began to 
tickle the old fellow's nose lightly. No surgeon 
in an hospital amphitheatre could look more pom- 
pously grave. Old Ben twitched and winced in 
sleep ; he seemed to have some vague sense of tor- 
ment, and he rubbed his old nose slowly against 
ihe empty air. David stood aside for a moment, 
shocked and sQent at the iU-timed levity ; but in 
another moment his indignation was gone. Nothing 
could withstand the pride and zeal of his heart. 

" It will be eight years next Saturday since 
my mother died." 

'^ My fine fellow, I can feel as much as you ; 
but if you want pathos from me, you won't get 
it," said his father, turning round on him of a 
sudden, his black eyes ringed with white. " If 
you want to quarrel with me over her grave, I 
won't help you." 

• " I have got that to tell you of her should re- 
concile us over her grave. You once caught my 
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mother reading out a Ms. to me ; I have had that 
manuscript published, father," said David, in a 
balanced voice. 

" Then you would have been kinder to her 
memory," said old Chantrey sullenly, "to have 
let the poor woman's trash be forgotten." 

" The world will not let that be," cried David, 
in a burst of triumph. He pointed towards Lon- 
don, visible in the blue distance. " They are 
reading it ; they are thinking of her. The papers 
are full of her praise. Strangers have found out 
her priceless worth before us, who had her with us 
for twenty years. Grod forgive us I We should 
be proud of her to-day." He took the newspaper 
from his pocket, and, on the summit of his enthu- 
siasm, he struck the paper open with his pahn, 
and pointed to a marked column. 

"Bead that, sir; this is the way the world 
treats her trash." 

Old Chantrey took the paper and glanced over 
the first paragraphs, then re-read them carefrilly ; 
then he inspected the name of the paper and the 
date, as if he suspected some forgery. 
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'^ Egad, queer I" he said ; and taking out his 
spectacles, he carefidly wiped the glasses, put them 
on, and applied himself in cold wonder to the 
review. When he had finished, he made no re- 
mark ; but folding up the paper, he went into the 
house and shut himself into his room alone till 
dinner-time. 

During dinner he was gay and loud — a little 
rough in his remarks. He ate heartily, and 
seemed to have divested his mind of its perplexity; 
but when the cloth was removed, and he had mixed 
his gin-hot, he began to reflect again. 

" Ben !" 

" Yes, Mr. Chantrey," said the old clerk, with 
bHnking attention. 

" Ben, you remember the poor mistress ?" 

" I hope I do, Mr. Chantrey." 

" What sort was she ?" 

" How do you mean what sort, sir ?" 

" Was. she tall or short, man ?" 

" The mistress was a small 'un — a neat small 
'un by the side of you leastways, Mr. Chantrey. 
The mistress wore a very neat boot" 
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" Was she pale or rosy ?" 

" The mistress was a pale 'un, genteel and pale 
— genteel and pale all the world over, as a lady 
should be." 

" What was your opinion of her ?" 

" Opinion I I had a very high opinion of the 
mistress 0/ course." 

Mr. Chantrey paused here^ and balanced his 
spoon upon his finger; then he said quicUy, 
" Was she smart to talk to ?" 

The mistress was decidedly a bright 'un when 
you got her alone and talked encouraging to her. 
She was a distant, frightfdl sort of pariy till you 
got her alone and humoured her out' 

" Was she what you call clever?' 

" Clever ? Well, I don't say as how she could 
keep books or drive a bargain, or as how her brain 
was big enough to manage a business. I never 
knew a woman, Mr. Chantrey, as had the large- 
ness of mind and intellect to see a business through 
from year's end to year's end, except one, and she 
was in the public line and drank terrible. Womenj 
Mr. Chantrey, can't let the money out of their 
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cintch ; ihey tie it up in a comer of their petti- 
coat ; and weVe Scripture for it that money can't 
breed in flannel, sir — ^money can't breed in flan- 
nel." 

" Darjr," said Mr. Chantrey, turning slowly to 
his son, "yon remember your mother. Was 
there any thing uncommon about the poor wo- 
man?" 

"/ knew what she was, sir," said David 
' briefly, for his heart was ftdl. 

" Then you're a deuced deal sharper than I, 
my lad — a deuced deal sharper than L" 

He drew his spectade-case from his pocket, 
opened it, took out his glasses aod deliberately 
put them on ; then he took up the newspaper, 
looked at the clerk and looked at his son; and 
then fixmg his eyes upon the paper, he began to 
read aloud for them, sentence by sentence : 

" * The impression leflj upon the mind by the 
perusal of this work is more that of warm and 
living biography than of calculated fiction. The 
spell is too strong even for the hardened critic; 
it beguiles him of his judgment by its calm and 
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subtle truth. Here is no false earnestness, no 
morbid hectic, no daubing of rouge ; but the pale 
feeling face of its heroine' (Egad, so she was !) — 
*the pale feeling face of its heroine pleads and 
lives, suffers and smiles throughout with very 
truth and nature, unconscious of the staring 
public, the prying press' (eh ?), ^ and those vulgar 
foot -lights of a season novel — the advertise- 
ments.' 

" Egad, Davy, that's too deep for me." 

" May I make bold to ask you what it is 
you're a-reading of, Mr. Chantrey?" 

Old Chantrey did not notice his question ; he 
was gazing aslant at the blank door -panels, 
thinking. 

" He is reading the praise of your poor mis- 
tress's book, Ben," said David, laying his hand on 
his sleeve ; " listen to it." 

Old Chantrey turned his eyes again to the 
paper, and continued : 

" ^ In the ordinary fiction of the day we always 
observe and commend the observance of certain 
patent laws — ^the impressive presence of a Nome- 
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SIS, who works the wires skilfully, so that they 
i\pver tangle, and we are pleased, puzzled, hor- 
rified by turns, till the moment comes when all 
the puppets fall limp, and we believe in them no 
more. But this woman and her feii(r dramatis per^ 
8omB live on ; we close the book and find ourselves 
speculators and sympathisers still/ " 

Here old Chantrey looked aslant at the door- 
panels. 

" Egad, I cannot recognise the poor woman," 
he muttered to himself. 

"Egad," said the old clerk, looking round 
at David, "they couldn't say more of the 
Queen." 

Old Chantrey continued : " ' We are not im- 
pleasantly thrilled; we are not inspired by wonder, 
but rather by a belief and love' — (ay, Davy, I was 
fond of her ; there's some sense in that) — ^ rather 
by a belief and love. There is a heart beating all 
down the pages' — (queer, eh, Ben ?)" 

" I'd swear to that, sir," said old Ben. 

" * And there are, so to speak, stains of real 
tears. The authoress was a woman of rare and 
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tmconscioos mental powers' — (Egad, I was im- 
conscioiiB of it.)" 

^^ 'Tain't quite the mistress there, as I recollect 
her," said the old clerk, shaking his puzzled head. 

" * There is indeed a waywardness in her style 
and an ignorance of convention in the process of 
her delineations ; but the result is so animate and 
warm, that we must acknowledge the creative 
hand in these apparently eccentric touches, which 
nevertheless are obedient to a higher law than is 
recognised by a whole army of story- writers.' " 

" That's good, that's very good, Mr. Chantrey. 
She was a bit eccentric. Yes, yes, that is good," 
said Ben, much relieved, and smacking his lips 
freely after a sip of gin-punch. 

" * We gather from the short and modest pre- 
face that this is a posthumous work. A hiunble 
but real genius has passed from among us, and we 
knew not that she was among us. May she rest 
in peace 1 She herself, we believe, was unaware 
of the gifts she possessed, and laid down her pen 
dejectedly when her work was done. If we con- 
jecture aright, praise cannot encourage or censure 
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pain her now ; she is beyond them both ; but the 
public, whom we invite to read this work, will 
sorrow with ns for the premature close of a career 
which was so bright with promise.' " 

He laid down the paper and gazed aslant at 
the blank door-panels vacantly and thoughtfully ; 
no one disturbed him. 

" Egad," he muttered twice or thrice, " I 
can't recognise the poor woman ; it goes beyond 
me. 

What I the same little woman, sir, who was 
so timid, so shrinking ; looked such a mere mouse 
beside a strong-minded female? What, eh, old 
Jos Chantrey, bethink you, can this be true? — 
genius I promise I career I public sorrow 1 Why, 
she was a perfect fool about her two boys. He 
used to treat her like a child. Egad, had he only 
known she was a genius, an author I Was this 
the poor woman he used to appal by standing at 
the room-wall, where he could be heard by the 
two hard old spinsters next door, screaming and 
clapping his hands violently, that they might 
think his wife was beating him ? Good heavens. 
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a genius ? What is a genius ? Dora was not a 
great woman, or a fine woman, or a saucy woman, 
or a loud woman, or a woman of spirit, or an im- 
proper woman. Her eyes did not shine ; her 
voice was low and weak; her talk was simple, 
and not always sensible; her advice was worth- 
less; she seldom laughed at his jokes. When 
was it? how was it? what was it? 

" Davy 1'* he said. 

" Yes, sir." 

" Ben 1" 

" Yes, Mr. Chantrey." 

Old Chantrey raised his tumbler solemnly : 
" Here's in memory of the poor mistress I May 
she rest in peace !" 

David stood up and repeated, " Here's to her 
memory." 

" I drink the poor mistress's health," said old 
Ben with feeling, just as if she was with them 
yet 

David Chantrey had not sufficient experience 

of publishers, books, or the public, to estimate 

I the true indications of " success," and the reader 
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may justly conclude that he was somewhat too 
sanguine, too generous in his colouring, too de- 
monstrative in his zeal. 

^^ Above all things, no zeal/' daid the greatest 
diplomatist the world ever saw ; by which he did 
not mean any want of zeal in rey only in modo. 
It is the hay and stubble, which, burning out, leaves 
a dismal charred plain. It looks so eminently silly 
in the first place, and no wise man wiU despise 
demeanour and effect. It leads to anticlimax, and 
secures disappointment among one's friends; but 
it also, in many instances, absolutely interferes 
with substantial success. Cunning business men 
observe the weakness, and play upon it; they 
study to kindle it, and trade on your foolish 
anger and raptures. No zeaJ, no zeaJ. Women 
mar business from their impulse and volubility; 
your Bed-Indian or Turk calls it foolish, con- 
temptible, and effeminate ; and they are right. 
In family matters I don't say but it is allowable 
and commendable. If a man be in love and 
prosper in his suit, 9r if he discover some morn- 
ing that he is the father of twins, I care not if 
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in the bosom of his home he take a summerset 
of joy ; but for David trumpeting his femily 
triumph before it is achieved, hoUooing with self- 
congratulation before lie is out of the wood — ^this 
zeal is emphatically unwise. 

True, since his mother's death he has dis- 
played marvellous perseverance and steadiness 
of purpose; he has sacrificed much legitimate 
pleasure, and endured many privations, with a 
devotion which in a young man will find many 
admirers. He has paid ill-advised visits to pub- 
lishers, to invite their attention to this forlorn 
Ms., and of course excited prejudice by the very 
inducements he laid before them. Hard, very 
hard is it, when the heart is beating with anxiety, 
to temper the voice and select cahn words, sucli 
as men employ when the pulse is 75 ; hectic 
words slip in and betray us. 

He has had literary introductions and letters 
of general recommendation from men who never 
read the Ms. Armed with these introductions 
and letters, he thought the river was bridged, 
and that he had nothing to do but walk over, 
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as if hard business men will do any thing for a 
friend's fiiend, or cede a step out of mere polite- 
ness, or forego their jealous personal interest 
without a most suspicious and unceremonious 
inspection. Moreover, an article which is at- 
tended with so much solicitation and introduc- 
tion seems to require it ; and hard business men, 
who believe every thing to be bad that is not 
proved to be good, readily arrive at an unfavour- 
able foregone conclusion. 

David grew wiser with failure, and at length 
approached his man in the same cold civil spirit 
with which he was invariably received. He 
sent in the Ms. to a stranger upon its own merits, 
and made short work of the introduction — -just a 
line saying what the work was, and what he 
expected How different was it from that eager 
appeal cooked by the poor authoress and modified 
by him ! They were both infants in business, and 
would have thrown discredit upon an Ivanhoe ox 
a Westward So, 

His last bold venture with the stranger was 
attended with signs of animation. He received an 
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offer. With every acknowledgment that the novel 
contained merit, it was felt to be low and depress- 
ing, &c.; notwiilistanding which serious disad- 
vantages the firm were willing to publish the work 
on half-risks, half-profits, and named the necessary 
advance which should be placed in their hands. 
In brief, David refused the offer and demanded 
the Ms. ; upon which better terms of the same 
nature were offered. He held out, and carried off 
the Ms. ; upon which reasonable terms were offered, 
and then he accepted. He was out of pocket about 
50L ; and let that 50L be represented to ladies 
and gentlemen who live at home at ease as the 
same multiplied by lOOil. He sold his watch, his 
books, and every valuable. chattel which belonged 
to him jfrom better times ; he gave up every per- 
sonal enjoyment, broke off certain expensive ties, 
which gave him some months' heart-ache to do ; 
haunted the office of his paper to get work; and 
made up the monstrous sum — fifty chinking beau- 
tiful sovereigns ; a sum, I say, for which I coidd 
hire a man to-morrow to assassinate Lord Palmer- 
ston. He handed aQ over to the publisher, who, 
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good trusty man^ pushed the Ms. into type in six 
weeks. 

Its birth was attended with misfortune. Mudie 
the autocrat took the minimum quantity ; certain 
critics friendly to the publisher were either sick or 
out of town ; there were several books of import- 
ance out the same week, and of course the more 
important literary journals were too full to notice 
so humble an applicant. It hung fire therefore at 
first, and the publisher shook his head, and the 
publisher's shopmen were very curt, and treated 
David's presence as he called at the ofiice occa- 
sionally with a certain civil slight which we all 
understand 

" Sneer on, sneer on," thought David. ^* It 
is not my mother who is sitting here, and that's 
well. Her book shall live in spite of you." 

If I could afford it, I should retain a needy 
man of genius to supply my deficiency, and, in 
some measure, do justice to the pathos, the pride, 
the ^ory of that morning, when that good-hearted 
and worthy yoimg man was looking over the pa- 
pers in the penny newsroom in Leicester Square, 
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with ihreepence-wortih of coffee before him and 
twopence-worth of roU-and-butter, and perceived 
before his dazzled eyes a review in the * ♦ * *. 

Sun, moon, and heavenly bodies I did he him- 
self write that notice in his sleep, infuse his own 
heart's glow unto it, slip it into the kind old edi- 
tor's box, and then awake, wholly unconscious, to 
have a supper of hot potatoes and sausages in 
Vinegar Yard? 

There it was, in good black print. He read it 
over. He read it twice. He felt disposed to read 
it backwards. Poor little sickly blue, are you 
stirring in your grave? are you laughing in the 
flowers he has planted over you? Can you see it? 
can you read it ? Is it a dream ? 

** Qt)d bless 'em for it I" he murmured de- 
voutly ; so that the fat gentleman opposite no 
doubt took the benison to himself, and the three 
young men behind him looked gratified. 

Up sprang David, forgetting to pay for his 
coffee and roll, till he was nearly collared by the 
skinny little waiter at the door* Off he strode* 
He ran to his publisher. 
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^^ I'm a fool !" he said, as he came to the street 
^^ liot me seem cold ; tiiey shall not see what I feeL" 

The injustice of his feelings towards his pub- 
lisher camiot fail to be observed here. Because 
homely business men who have known him for a 
few months don't cany as big a heart as he, and 
are loth to glorj in unproved wares, he feels his 
mother's memory insulted. 

^' He loomed into the shop with dilated form," 
83 says a great novelist. At the door was a car- 
riage ; at the counter within was a liveried ser- 
voat, calling for three copies of the mother's book; 
4Z. 14«. 6d. paid down. Whilst he waited in the 
shop up drove another carriage, and two more 
copies were bought ; 3/. and odd. Spinning over 
the counter, sir, like a whaleline went his mother's 
book ; at least so he thought His publisher in- 
deed received him with very moderate congratu- 
lations and very tempered admissions ; but all that 
was a mere bucket of water upon a blazing forest 

Yes, he was like his dead brother too, this lad 
of sinew and heart — ^too hot, too hasty, too much 
zeal. He'll never win a Derby. 
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It was returning from this triumph that David 
met the Honourable Walter de Lindesey; and 
we know the rest 

Then he said to himself, " I will wait — I will 
not return to that cursed place" (meaning his most 
respectable publisher's handsome offices) ^^for a 
month. I will put all this out of my mind, and 
give the book time to make its sensation ; then I 
will return and demand the acknowledgment which 
they can no longer refuse." 

We have vowed to record David Chantrey's 
weaknesses as well as his virtues; and we shall 
now confess something never told to mortal soul — 
a silly impidse of superstition he gave way to, 
and which must subject him to temporary con- 
tempt 

He took boat to Greenwich before he returned 
home, and he walked up through the lonely town 
till he came to the church, and he leant against 
the railing. Close by was a grave, with a head- 
stone — In memory of Dora, wife of Joshua 
Chantrey, this stone was erected by her son, 
David Chantrey. The grave was smiling, as it 
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were, with flowers. ^^ Mother, darling mother, I 
have done it I" 

We have no patience with such foolery. By 
heavens I the big booby burst out crying, his fore- 
head against the rails. 



CHAPTER X. 

THE LADY OF THE GREEN LANE. 

The Chantreys' house was, as we liave said, old- 
fashioned, and in need of repair ; yet it was by no 
means bleak. The red tiling and dark brick, 
though somewhat sombre, were bare and pictur- 
esque, and there were a few evergreen shrubs in 
the patch of a garden that looked fresh enougL 
Within also the rooms were neat, if slightly fur- 
nished ; and had they been tenanted by some snug 
City family, who could ring a good peal of laugh- 
ter now and then, they really had formed a plea- 
sant and inviting little tenement- But the family 
were uncanny and queer. 

To begin with old Chantrey himself: he was 
intractable and reckless ; his mind was hard, un- 
just, and suspicious; none could calcidate on his 
moods. There was no gladness in his mirth; it 
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had often a wicked flavour of misohief in it. His 
depression had no real sorrow of a manly, self- 
snstaining nature; he never gave way to super- 
ficial fret. He could be violent at times, but, 
unlike his deceased son, there was control and 
calculation in his anger. Through all his brua^ 
querie and repudiation of sentiment he showed 
occasional hearty glimpses of attachment to David; 
he mocked at him — even threatened him ; but he 
was attached to him notwithstanding. He scarcely 
ever noticed his little girL Towards her he seemed 
to have formed an indolent distaste ; she was like 
a little toad in his path. If she made much noise, 
he would treat her to a roar that would put her on 
good behaviour for the day. 

His old derk Benton, known by his familiars 
as Ben, was scarcely more genial He had been 
for thirty years in the house of Chantrey. Hav- 
ing no home and saved no money, the old fellow 
Glared his master's disgrace and exile either from 
fidelity or the force of habit and self-interest^ 
whichever the reader cares to call it. He was 
weU fed, and had nothing to do« The old fellow 
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had no harm in him, except an innocent^ garru- 
lous knavery common in old men of his class ; — 
you will see a deal of it in Greenwich Hospital 
and Chelsea. Having been an industrious little 
man all his life, idleness disagreed with him. 
Just as unemployed muscle runs into adipocere, 
so does the idle mind of a sometime worker &11 
away into lethargy. It is seen in the judge who 
throws off his harness too soon — ^in the statesman 
who retires to his estate. First come sour &et 
and self-corrosion. These melt away into drow- 
siness ; this again decays away into disease ; and 
then comes the eternal nap. 

Old Benton was smooth and fawning to his 
superiors ; cross to those he supposed beneath him. 
Little Lizzy and her maid came under this cate- 
gory. He disapproved of women, cMdren, and 
pigs ; they were always in the way, observed he. 

Poor Lizzy, between two lonely hard old men, 
how did she fare ? Bight merrily as a kid on a 
green mountain-side; her happiness was not the 
least affected : she had her toys and her croonings 
and plays ; her fiincies that hovered between mirth 
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and sadness, yet were neither ; her white fitce was 
sometimes mimeaningly eager, sometimes quite 
vacant ; her eyes were fixed when she was speak- 
ing, but drooped and rolled mider her uplifted 
brows when she was silent, as if the little creatnre 
were always looking for pins upon the carpet, or 
hoping to pick up thoughts. Her father was per- 
haps the only being of whom she stood in awe ; 
but her fears never interfered with her cheerful- 
ness, which was perennial. K we might venture 
to employ so lively a conceit, she hopped like a 
young squirrel, tented in its own tail, through all 
the winter branches, nibbling its little nuts con- 
tinually. To this child David was father, mother, 
brother ; in fine, the sunny half of the whole world 
to her. These were two fnends. 

His visits home were necessarily short and in- 
termittent during the week, till Saturday arrived. 
He had from Saturday to Sunday evening unin- 
terruptedly at home. On Sunday night — that 
busy night with editors — ^he had always to call in 
at the newspaper-office to look up employment. 
His return home was always hailed by his small 
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companion ; and he employed most of his time at 
home in striving to form her mind and coax the 
mental faculties to open their petals. 

The mother's spirit seemed to have entered 
into him ; for though hy no means a man of reli- 
gions temperament^ he taught her those Bible- 
stories he had himself been taught; made the 
comments on them his mother used to make ; and 
spent much time and thought upon methods of 
explanation. It seemed to him she could never 
learn to read^ and for a time he gave up the at- 
tempt as hopeless ; yet it is a curious fact he never 
seemed to realise her calamity ftdly. Though he 
humoured her, yet he talked to her with sense and 
connection ; and it is certain that she showed far 
more intelligence with him than with another. 
Her senses were acute ; she delighted in gay co- 
lours; and liked to hear him whistle; she could 
eat barley-sugar against any two children of her 
age ; her touch was soft and delicate ; she would 
catch your hand as if she were afraid of breaking 
it He continually overrated the powers of her 
mind. 
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An amusing instance of his simplicitjr occnrred 
tibe day after his return home. It was Sunday ; 
and, as was their habit, big brother and wee sister 
went off for a walk on the HeatL 

We can make company of any living thing — ^a 
dog, a mouse, a spider — -snd produce an actual 
contact of minds. The soul of a man and the soul 
of an ant can cross antennae and reciprocate ideas. 
Who dare say they cannot? A fortiori^ we have 
no further need, then, to explain how David and 
his half-witted Kttle sister were the best of com- 
pany. 

He had become so habituated to her, that he 
was under a certain chronic delusion, which was 
from time to time dispelled by some unexpected 
display of imbeciliiy. She had quick senses — 
smell, touch, taste, and sight were all awake and 
active; and he saw with hope and pleasure her 
fondness for flowers, forgetting that she liked 
them for very much the same reason that she 
liked tart. 

Yet was it not a sign of some half-dormant 
mental activity that Lizzy was religious? Yes, 
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we repeat It advisedly, the child had religious per- 
ceptions and a solicitous conscience, which I shall 
call religion, and believe to be so. She was inor- 
dinately fond of Bible-stories and scraps of hymns. 
She had a grand simple notion of God in the room 
with her, and in the field with her. She had an 
eager curiosiiy to know all about those children 
whom Jesus placed on his knee and blessed ; so 
that David invented a long straggling tale, how 
one of them was always longing to see " the Mas- 
ter" again, and only saw him on the cross in the 
darkness, and caught a smile from him. On these 
subjects there had been certainly a growth of mind 
which had no proportion to her receptive powers 
on common ihings around her. 

David,^ under his fond delusion that th^ bell 
was sound within, and could ring out sweet chimes 
if only rightly handled, was always testing and 
experimenting upon her emotions. Here is a 
foolish instance which occurred during this veiy 
walk on the Heath. The example indicates a 
good trait in the man. 

There is a fine burst of scenery from the ridge 
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of the Heathy which you may manage to come 
upon unexpectedly. Harrow lies beneath, and a 
long blue belt of wood and glittering lakes. He 
remembered the great impression made upon his 
own mind by this view when a rough unsenti- 
mental lad, who felt without knowing wherefore. 
He thought then he would justify his sanguine 
hopes of Lizzy's intellectual growth by suddenly 
presenting to her all these glories of Nature. He 
led her along by the base of the ridge, talking to 
her and diverting her; and then he sloped up 
with cunning to the top, and lifted her upon his 
shoulder without a word. Tliere lay the beautiftd 
pageant of cloud and wood and water, above her 
and beneath her in the sunshine, which would 
have «. set an in&nt crowing ynih wonder; but 
Lizzy sat chattering and blinking with a silly 
smile, and tangling her hands in her brother's 
hair. He set her down, and felt a moment's sick- 
ening disappointment. 

It was a sultry day, and the child was tired. 
They were not fer from the church, and he carried 

her to the door. He set her down in the shadow 
VOL. I. 16 
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of the cliurch-door, and, but a clumsy nursery- 
maid, he smoothed aside her tossed hair, chucked 
her frock into proper sit, and then led her in. 
They went up the aisle together, like Gog and 
Xit, his footfall creaking heavily and reverently; 
her little triplet pattering on like her wild prattle. 

They were very late; the Litany going on. 
The pew-opener was away somewhere upon his 
knees. The congregation all were supposed to he 
praying, but their occupation did not for a mo- 
ment interfere with their justifiable curiosity ; so 
all within range stared at the new-comers well as 
they came up— perhaps it was to shame them for 
being so late. Whole files of gentlemen, aad 
whole flocks of kneeUng ladies, with this very pro- 
per notion no doubt, turned their faces and their 
shoulders, and scanned David and his comrade. 

David took up his position beside a pew mid- 
way up the aisle, and leant against the wood-work. 
He cleared his throat, and all the congregation 
seemed to take the hint. There was a general 
sympathetic or defiant clearing of throats all 
tlu'ough the church. The queerly-assorted pair 
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were wor& looking at ; and when the oongregar- 
tion arose, those in tiie vicinity took another in- 
spection. As fi>r Lizzy, she stared hard in return; 
she cared not at whom, were ihey the finest in the 
knd ; and David towered in snblime nnoonscions- 
ness of the interest he awakened. 

If we did but know when we look really inter- 
esting how much we might contribute to our 
natural advantages by effective airs and calculated 
graces ! But, by an unlucky fatality, we seem to 
select our ridiculous situations and intervals of 
idiotcy as the fitting time to strut 

The big man was hot and dusty, and his wee 
companion was tired and much distressed. She 
shifted uneasily from foot to foot, and indulged in 
great heart-breaking sighs, not having the sense 
to keep her misery to herself. Now, among others, 
a pair of very benignant elderly eyes had been 
fixed upon the pair for some moments. Li the 
pew immediately opposite the one against which 
David leaned and Lizzy fidgeted sat an old gen- 
tleman with a gold-clasped purple Church-Service, 
a charming white waistcoat like a meadow of 
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snow, tall shirt collars as stiff and clean as egg- 
shells, and a benign bald-head, which actually 
reflected .the church window-panes. He could 
have shaved in it, were it possible to bring his 
eyes upon that glassy surfiixse. Not all the macas- 
sars, the cantharides, the bahns, could ever bring 
hair upon that cupula again. 

This most respectable gentleman looked at daft 
Lizzy with a long gaze of piiy, and observed her 
distress. He then looked David in the &ce till he 
caught his eyes. He smiled faintly, glanced again 
at the child, and beckoned them over to the pew. 

As far as regarded his own comfort, David 
was content to remain where he was; but poor 
Lizzy was hanging from his skirt, and sighing 
and fidgeting, heavier and sadder each moment, 
and for her sake he was glad of this polite offer. 
Leading her across, he consigned her to the good- 
natured old gentleman, who, having opened the 
door, lifted her between his black-kid gloves to a 
seat beside him. He looked at David for a mo- 
ment doubtfully, as much as to say, " You have 
large beam, sir; how are we to accommodate 
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you ?" but the misgiving lasted only for a second. 
" We have room for you," he whispered ; " pray 
come in/' And David found anchorage beside a 
lady. 

Lizzy was well taught by her brother, to whom 
she owed all her ideas, that people came to church 
to say their prayers ; and she whispered to herself 
the only prayer she knew. But you could not 
expect a poor daft child to resist a temptation 
which a whole churchiul of sane men and women 
coidd not resist She felt herself wholly fascinated 
by the strange inhabitants of the pew. The old 
gentleman first attracted her. His gold seals hung 
from his invisible watch, looking as if they would 
tinkle. His snuff-box occasionally produced — 
golden snuff-box with fluted top ; her eyes nearly 
started out of her head at thai His cheery, crisp, 
shaven cheek, which he sometimes rubbed gently 
with his thumb, Lizzy wondered if it itched. He 
was corpulent, blandly corpulent The poor child 
gazed at the protuberance of his waistcoat with 
lips an inch apart 

Presently a hymn commenced, and the lady 
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opposite began to sing very sweetly. Lizzy turned 
her wondering eyes npou her, and drank her in, — 
music, crape^veil, sweet pale &ce, and alL At 
the second verse of the hymn the lady did not 
sing any more. Lizzy wondered if any spring 
had gone wrong inside, as happened with her 
musical-box that played " Lang syne." It grieved 
and alarmed poor Lizzy to think so. At the mo- 
ment of her perplexity, the lady stooped across to 
her, and ofiered her a small Prayer-Book. Lizzy 
received it, and was well pleased with its purple 
covers, which were all she cared to examine. 

" She can't read," whispered David ; and 
turning his eyes for the first time upon his neigh- 
bour j he discovered that it was the same, lady who 
met him in the day of hia success, coming np the 
green lane. 

Coincidences leave the impression of &te upon 
the mind. It seemed so strange that he should 
have met her again, a form which interested him 
so much ; one who was walking away to London 
— a drop to be lost in the ocean. There was evir 
dently some effect produced upon the young lady's 
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nerves by the recognition^ slight as were the acd- 
dents, and trifling as their consequences were 
likely to be ; for she certainly sung the first verse 
of the hymn with a tremulous softness, as if she 
did not like to trust her voice ; and she as surely 
did not sing the second or following verses. To 
be sure, we must remember that the lady and our 
fiiend were utter strangers; but a stranger we 
have met and exchanged glances with is a much 
more formidable stranger than the one whom we 
have not noted, who has not noted us. There is 
a certain significance given to the strangerhood in 
the former case. He has assumed the place of a 
cold critic — one who may watch, but must not 
speak ; and the young lady who has trusted her 
treble up the church and down the church among 
a thousand medley strangers becomes conscious 
and timid in the vicinity of such a one. 

When service was over, and the blessing from 
the pulpit was said, David made his brief acknow- 
ledgment to the old gentleman; and taking his 
sister's hand, was about to withdraw and mingle 
with the drifting crowd, when, somewhat to his 
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surprise and confusion, he perceived that Lizzy's 
other hand had grasped the lady's finger, and 
seemed inclined to keep its hold. The young lady 
blushed ; the young lady looked at her father in 
half-amused embarrassment, and she smiled un- 
affectedly in David's face. She was in a slight 
dilemma, but she endured it with perfect good- 
temper ; and stooping over the child, she whispered 
some little kind cajolery, as she gently disengaged 
her hand. But the old gentleman seemed tickled 
and attracted. He patted her on the cheek, asked 
David about her age, remarked upon her fatigue, 
and called her pretty. 

When they were without the church, in the 
sunshine, it fell out that David and his friendly 
old stranger found themselves side by side again, 
and David felt himself called upon to reply to the 
genial smile of his neighbour, by the inevitable 
comment on the fine weather. 

" Fine !" smiled the gentleman, with a strong 
Scotch accent. " Take my arm, Emmie, till we 
are out of this crowd. Fine for whom, sir ? The 
grass is burnt, and the mills are idle, and the 
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vegetables are dear and half-growiL I call this 
bad weather." 

" Well," said David, " my sister and I found 
it yeiy agreeable this morning. WeVe had a 
long walk, sir, — ^this little woman and L" 

Again David was about to bid good-day and 
discreetly depart, when Lizzy again unexpectedly 
entangled him. 

" Come with us," said she, laying hold on the 
young lady's shawl ; " David will tell you of our 
mother's book — ^yellow and pink pictures !" 

** Bravo!" said the good-humoured old gen- 
tleman ; ^^ to be sure you shall have her, but you 
must take me too. Best plan I think is for us to 
take you, if your big brother will let us — eh ?" he 
said, tnming to David. ^^ Going towards Hamp- 
stead ? I am." 

" It is my road,'* said David. 

"Walk?" 

" Yes ; I always do, and always diall while I 
am able." 

" Then this little lady of yours shall have her 
way." 
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Lizzy was not shy ; and she was as inquisitive 
as a little heifer. Whether it was owing to the 
yonng lady's sympathising fiice — ^that look so soft 
and so honest, which children instinctively dis- 
cover, and especially love, — or only the bugles 
which guttered in ihe crape-teimmings, combined 
with the brooch of glorious Irish diamonds and 
oak — ^but Lizzy had taken one of those strange 
unaccountable &ncies to which weak-brained peo- 
ple are so liable. The lady too seemed not insen- 
sible to the compliment, as she looked down at 
the innocent lamb-&ce so constantly turned up to 
her. Half pleased and half amused, she gave her 
her disengaged hand, and humoured her random 
questions in a low voice, as if desirous not to be 
overheard by the stranger who walked at her 
father^s other side. 

Meantime the acquaintance of the two gentle- 
men was really progressing. Many topics were 
open, and they took l^e readiest and nearest. 
The old gentleman invariably assumed a mildly 
antagonistic posture. He assumed it with perfect 
deliberation and unruffled good-temper; indeed 
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he always differed with a smile, which said, ^ Tou 
have spoken well ; I respect 701U Your opinion 
is worth discussion ; but observe how I will dis- 
sect it for you, and prore you to be short-sighted 
and wrong." He frequently added, in explicit 
words, " On other matters I have no doubt you 
know a deal better than I ; but I have made this 
subject my peculiar province.'* It was well so far ; 
but the same arrogant modesty displayed itself, 
the same temperate superiority, on almost every 
subject that arose. Politics, science, sporting, 
cooking, he was in turn self-abnegatory professor 
of all ; courteously obstinate, playftdly si>eculative, 
narrow, incredulous, and ingenious. He was a 
retired lawyer, and his quillets and quiddits found 
this natural vent, I suppose; but I am confident 
the nature was bom wifli him — ^that bias nature 
always puUing the warp and weft of a subject 
awry. 

David talked of the sermon, which was both 
short and good. He thought that a very long 
discourse &tigued the attention, and weakened the 
impressions at first produced. 
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^^ But is it even so ?'' said the old gentleman, 
turning upon Us companion his handsome smile. 
'^ Nothing leaves such an impression as pain en- 
dured. Bepetition wearies, no doubt, but also 
fixes the lesson upon the memory;'' i&c &c., and 
so on; placid commonplace sophisms of this 
kind. 

David spoke of the mutiny, which of course he 
deplored. 

" I cannot quite go with you there," smiled 
the old gentleman, shaking his head with a dis- 
sentient smile. *^ Doubtless, sir, war is very sad; 
but &om our nature it must be, just as child-birth 
must be preceded by agony. We must have war 
and we must have wind. A vacuum must occur 
somewhere in the heavens, and there the air con- 
verges. It is good and wholesome that it should 
be so, and it is well if it be not too near us. Yon- 
der in India the vent-peg is out ;" &c. &c. 

At which eccentric line of argument his pretty 
daughter murmured, " Oh, dear papa, you know 
vou don't think so," 

David ventured upon politics ; and being well 
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up in the news of the day^ he expressed himself 
wisely and moderately. 

" But is it even so?" still smiled the old sophist, 
preserving his mild antagonism to the last. 

It might be supposed that finding his young 
companion so adverse to him in every opinion, so 
opposed in every view, this old philosopher would 
be at no pain in parting with him when they came 
to the turn of the road at which parting became 
necessary; quite the contrary, he was most im- 
pressively cordial considering their very slight 
acquaintance. He shook hands with him and with 
his little sister ; and, indeed, slipped a half-sover- 
eign into her little worsted glove, saying to David, 
who would have refused the gift : 

" Let her buy a doll with that, which shall 
stand proxy for my daughter, whom I can't part 
with just yet" And then, instead of smiling, he 
laughed out a rich and hearty laugh, and shook 
hands with both again. 

David glanced towards the young lady, who 
was quite equal to the occasion. She gave him a 
little grave bow, and turned to go. 
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^^ Kiss me," said Lizzy, holding her shawl. 

" Well, this is taking by storm," laughed the 
old genfleman. 

The yonng lady stooped and kissed the child's 
milk-white forehead; and, taking her father's 
wm, she left Lizzy standing looking after her 
with brimming eyes. 

Do not suppose Lizzy's tears meant sorrow or 
pain ; it was a mere animal expression of strong 
feeling. I daresay a cnrrent-tart of extra size 
would have induced a similar display. 

"Come, Lizzy; come, Lizzy," said David; 
"you and 1 have the same taste, old woman; 
come along." 



CHAPTER XL 

ben's opinion. 

These two wanderers were late for dinner that 
day. Old Chantrey waited for no one ; and took 
it as such matter of course that meal-time was a 
fixed point on the dial, as unalterable as sunrise 
or sunset, that he made no apologies. David 
served his sister and himself; and they made a 
cold and greasy meal at the side-table. When it 
was over, they joined the two old men at the table. 
JFor the last twenty minutes there had scarcely 
been a word said; and the conversation was at 
last opened by old Ben, who had been smiling 
significantly at his master in a very unaccountable 
manner. The old fellow used occasionally to wake 
up thus to superhuman vivacity and wisdom ; he 
broke into his ideas pell-mell, at the most impro* 
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bable moment, in a high-pitched key, and pro- 
duced quite a startling effect 

" I've been forty years in business, Mr. Davy; 
I've conducted a business for myself, and I went 
ahead as a young man, as the old woman would 
remark. The devil drives him ; but, Master Davy, 
I was that devil, I was that devil. I'm sure Pve 
seen life, high and low, up and down. Master 
Davy, and I'm an uncommon cautious man." 
"You look so, Ben." 

" Ha, ha, ha ! I've been thinking on this 
here advertisement of the poor mistress— ha, ha I 
— you're green in business, Mr. Davy." 

" What do you mean?" asked David briefly. 
" I knew a great man once, Mr. Davy ; he 
advertised his name on every house-gable in let- 
ters six-foot, flaming red, Who's Johnson? Egad, 
he frightened the public, Mr. Davy. Not a soul, 
when they come to think of it, knowed who John- 
son was, if it was to save 'em from being strung 
up ; and, in course, every one was put to sliame, 
and made it his business to know who was John- 
•fion. Mr. Johnson himself supplied all particulars, 
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in red letters equal to the last, The Benntfactob 
OF HIS Kind— The Great Marble o' the Age 
— Lucifer, son of the morning — ^the housemaid's 
friend — sole patentee of the silent matches — ^ha, 
ha, ha I There's composition for ye, Master Davy; 
where do you think it came from, Master Davy?" 

" From you, old Numbskull 1'* 

" Ha I ha I ha 1" cackled tlie old fellow, rub- 
bing his knees ; ^^ from his pocket. He paid 
heavy for it. Master Davy, and he knew it, and 
his firm knew it; A. never came braggin' of it 
among his friends. You'll pardon me. Master 
Davy, ycu came down heavy, and no mistake^ 
for that grand advertisement as the master read 
out" 

" Not a penny ; no more than you paid for 
having your name in the Bankruptcy Gazette 
twenty years ago." 

"Ha I ha ! but you get disgrace for nothink, 
and hardships for nothink, and insult for nothink; 
that's a different thing, and you knows it. Master 
Davy," cried the old man, with sudden shrill 
petulance; "but nothink else in this world will 

VOL. I. 17 
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you get for nothink. The master and I ha' bin 
a-talking over this here advertisement of the poor 
mistress, who's in her coffin this eight year. It's 
expensive enough, Master Davy, to advertise the 
Kving ; but to advertise a dead lady must take a 
mint o' money. We're uncommon wide-awake 
sort of fowls, the master and L" 

" Egad, Ben, you've been fast asleep this ten 
years, till you woke up just now," said old Chan- 
trey. 

"We squares a business, and we engineers 
it ; we scents it, and we cuts into it ; we adds it 
up. Master Davy, and we look sharp after nett 
profits," cried Ben, wandering wildly among his 
metaphors. 

*^ Come, Ben," said David, eyeing him steadily, 
" square your meaning, engineer your meaning, 
cut into your meaning, and add it up ; or ITl put 
you — on my soul, I will ! — Pll put you in a strait- 
waistcoat to-night, confounded old idiot !" 

" Come, bully no one here, sir," said Chan- 
trey ; " I won't have it" 

There was a few minutes' awkward silence. 
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Ben had collapsed^ and David was conquering 
his senseless anger, when old Chantrey turned to 
his son, and tapped the table with his spoon. 

" I'm a business man, my lad, and no fool. 
This review was, Fve no doubt, genuine, and all 
that; but you call this novel a success. As a 
business man I have but one measure of success : 
what money does it bring?" 

** What it brings is hers," said David, laying 
his hand on Lizzy^s head. 

" Curse it, man, you talk as if I wanted the 
money !" said old Chantrey, rising suddenly, and 
upsetting his chair. 

David made no answer ; and the matter drop- 
ped for the time. 
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SMMA* 

Next Sunday David and his sister went to 
church again. They were in most decorous time^ 
service not having commenced, and were pro- 
ceeding up the aisle in charge of the pew-opener, 
when the old gentleman spied them, smiled a 
recognition, and beckoned. So they were shown. 
into his pew ; and David took his place where he 
had sat before with whispered thanks, and lifted 
up Lizzy beside him. The lady sat at the comer, 
so pretty in figure and face, that she seemed in 
David's eyes, as he looked at her for a respectful 
moment, like a vision of beauty. 

Intellect models the features into squareness 
and form; intellect gouges out hollows in the 
temples and cheeks; it muddies the complexion 
(I never saw a clever woman with a clear skin) ; 
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it draws out disfiguring lines between the brows 
and along the cheeks. No, this lady's face was 
not of the intellectual cast: she bad a broad 
smooth brow, iull of simple faith, you might ima- 
gine, if you were one of those who fimcy the 
outside of the goblet suggests the flavour of the 
wine; and she had a look of feminine mind and 
a gentle touch of feminine decision about the 
mouth and chin. As she raised her eyes for the 
slightest little glance of recognition to David's 
£Etce, it seemed to him they gave him a certain 
queer sort of feeling — a feeling of a second ; we 
migbt venture to express it thus : viz. that he 
could work well, think well, fight well, ay, love 
well, to his life's end, whilst the blue glamour of 
those eyes was upon him. The impulse rose and 
fell, and left him awkward and abashed. He was 
but little accustomed to ladies. Fingers that break 
stones are ill suited to play on the piano. He 
fell to marvelling whether she would address him 
after service, and what he might be inspired to 
answer. He coloured as he realised some gau-^ 
cherie he might be guiliy o£ He hastily reviewed 
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all the topics, incidents, opinions, whioli might 
snit a lady's ear, should he have the happy op- 
portuniiy of walking by her side. Service began, 
and he found himself under a spell ; for the very 
ordinaiy organ and choir somided enchantiiigly 
in his ears ; the gaudy stained glass in the oriel ob* 
tained a soft delusive beauiy not its own ; the green 
trees looking through the side-windows; the chirp- 
ing of the birds without, telling of the meadows and 
hills and shady lanes which awaited the people, 
when they could come out to enjoy themselves — 
these commonplaces acquired a faint delicious in- 
fluence over his spirit; these bits of glass and 
cockle-shell glimmered and glittered upon David's 
senses like fine gold and pearls. 

Lizzy, it seemed, had no such schoolboy sen- 
timent—no such fooHsh awe upon her. With an 
audaciiy which might well make the big man 
quail, she took the lady's hand with her aocus* 
tomed gentleness, as if it were almost too brittle 
to sustain her grasp, and she fondled it then like 
a kitten* Presently, just before the clergyman 
appeared at the reading -desk, she drew down 
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the lady's face to her aad whispered. David 
started as he heard her. 

" Pretty lady, I love you." 

For a second he fimcied himself in Lizzy's 
position, and clutched his hand in bashful emo- 
tion. 

Lizzy had a good memory for faces and inci- 
dents; she had also, poor thing, a very attach- 
able heart; one of those natures which could be 
ruled, cultured, won, by nothing but love; and 
there was nothing under the sun she could not 
love, from an elephant to an earthworm, under 
proper direction and encouragement 

The young lady still seemed half diverted, half 
embarrassed by the child's partiality; but she 
could not repulse it When they were leaving 
the church indeed, she looked at David once 
more with a blushing, laughing appeal, and he 
responded to it by releasing her from his little 
sister's hold. But when they were upon the road, 
and the old gentleman and David, as a matter of 
course, mutually seeing one another a bit of the 
way home, once more Lizzy won the lady's ear ; 
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and of all topics to choose, commenced a rambling 
conversation about her brother ; in such a manner, 
too, that David could not pretend to be unqpn- 
Bcious, though he still engaged the old controver- 
sialist in courteous tourney. 

Now it was very much to the young lady's 
credit that she showed no prudeiy or affectation, 
but listened with a smile. Of course she was im- 
able to meddle with such a subject ; but she let 
the child ramble on, with only a quiet attempt 
now and then to turn the sifly chatter elsewhere. 

^' Your mother, you say, has written a book, a 
novel — eh?" said the old gentleman with a cour- 
teous vagueness ; as one would say, I know no- 
thing of such matters. I am an independent 
gentlemaai, but wish, so far as my lights permit, 
to accord it its due. 

*^ She is dead ; but her novel is well thought 
of," said David with a proud moderation ; ** you 
have heard of * A Beed in the Wind ?' " 

" I'm sure I hope it will be a success. Strange 
— * Arrayed in the Wind,' eh ? I never heard of 
the name." 
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^^ I am rather surprised at that/* said David 
with a mortified smile ; ^^ it seems to be the book 
of the season.'' 

^^ I will order it at once ; I suppose Mudie has 
got it/' said the startled old gentleman* ^^ Dear 
me I we never heard of it^ and we are always get- 
ting his circulars. Now don't forget, Emma — a 
book called * Arrayed in the Wind.' " 

"A Reed in the WindI" said David with a 
world of imconscious emphasis. " Perhaps you 
read a review upon it in the * * * * of Saturday 
the 10th." 

" The * * * * is my paper," returned Mr. Wert- 
ley ; " but, you see, unless I have some special 
interest in a work, I never look at a review — 
never met any one who did. Besides, you can't 
trust 'em; next day you'll meet another review 
which flatly contradicts the first, yet is just as 
plausible and likely to be a true estimate. No- 
thing like pleasing the public, and your publisher, 
I fancy." 

" The publishers made light of it — it went the 
rounds of them — ^the old story." 
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" How d'ye mean ? the old story ?" 
^^ I mean the best works have gone the round 
of the publishers," said David. 

" Now, why was that — ^why was that ?" 
"Why was that? Half-educated, arrogant, 
beef- fed men I" cried David, wanning up into 
bilious rhetoric ; " proved wrong every day, yet 
cold and blind and wrong for ever,-judging 
every thing by their own vulgar estimate of popu- 
larity, yet they never know when the public is 
surfeited, and watch the times only to lose the 
tide. A good work is a pearl thrown to such 
swine." 

" But is it indeed so ?" said Mr. Wertley, un- 
folding gradually into antagonism ; " wise swine, 
sir, to let pearls alone when they have no use for 
them I" 

"You have only upset my metaphor," said 
David sharply; "my case is this, and I have 
proved it these ten years, that publiahers, out of 
wilful stupidity and ignorance, neglect their own 
interest and let a fortune sail over their heads. 
The picture-dealers are educated men, and even 
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use a discoretion in their own trade; publishers 
must judge by deputy— a paid man, who Ian- 
guishes over Mss., and goes through his duties 
with a sickly industry, ought not to be the arbi* 
ter, judge, jury, and executor of genius — ^the seal 
on its sepulchre." 

Fine words — ^fine sentiments, Master Davy; 
very pardonable indignation, no doubt, in thia 
hour of apparent success. We are all smiling at 
you. What did the antagonistic old gentleman 
reply ? 

" My dear sir, my dear sir — ^hut, tut, tut," 
expostulated he in a very low voice, expressive of 
socially dramatic surprise ; '^ I cannot believe that 
a man tweniy or thirty years in a business — ^no 
matter what line — ^books, or what books are made 
of, rags — cannot learn to work it as it should be 
worked. And what is the pitoof ? Have we not 
all the best literature catered for us every year? 
how else, my young friend, did your mother*s 
excellent novel come to light?" 

^^ There are exceptions, sir ; I found an honest 
man at last." 
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^^ Pardon me, you found tihe man who wanted 
you. There is every probability he lived on beef 
like his fraternity ; but he understood his business 
— ^as a horse-jobber miderstands a horse. Tat- 
tersal may buy in a horse with latent glanders — 
the most sagacious men are liable to be mistaken. 
This publisher of yours inspects his novel like the 
rest, puts it through its paces ; looks at its teeth ; 
examines its shoulders, hocks, crest, and eyes, and 
finds it sound in wind and Umb; he makes you 
an offer, and you take it. The nag — I mean, this 
novel — is at present on proof; the other judges, 
you must remember, are not yet found wrong." 

Upon this one subject was David vulnerable ; 
he got a little excited, and the old gentleman, who 
had no more business with it than he had with 
the colour of his opponent's beard or the state of 
his purse, became sensibly excited too ; and — ^like 
certain dogs which cannot immediately unlock 
their teeth when they have once seized their hold 
— he really could not let go the subject 

Said David in cold conclusion, "The work 
is a success." 
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** But what is success, my dear sir?" 

" Papa," said his daughter quietly, " there is 
a shower rising at last." 

" What — ^what — ^what has a shower to do with 
it, dear?" said the inveterate old gentleman. 

**We never see a season-hook but what my 
brother sends us," she said, addressing David 
across her father, aud addressing him quite plea- 
santly, as if they'd been conversing this long while. 
" What library do you recommend ?" 

So she stopped a painful argument. The di- 
version was timely and kind. David remembered 
it afterwards, and liked her for it. He was so 
unaccustomed to educated women that he over- 
estimated a common specimen of womanly tact, 
the motive of which was no doubt partly selfish. 
The argument was beginning to look awkward 
and personal, and in such discussions listeners 
suffer most. Still it was the first inner glimpse 
he got of her, and it impressed him; she had 
turned the current of slight off his mother's book, 
and it looked like sympathy ; he immediately 
found himself talking to her without restraint 
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When they had arrived at tibat part of the 
road where their way divided, David was pre- 
pared to bid his new acquaintance " good mom- 
ihg ;" but the old gentleman withstood him. 

" We have not much farther to go," he said, 
retaining David's hand; "come on with us and 
have a bit of lunch." 

David looked at his little sister^ glanced at 
the yoimg lady, and hesitated. 

"Never mind the child," said the old fellow; 
" I'm fond of 'em ; I invite her as I invite you. 
What do you say, little lady, to some strawberry- 
jam and sweet wine, eh — or a bunch of grapes ?" 

Lizzy gaped up in his £u3e, and asked in a 
ruefal tone," At what hour are you put to bed ?" 

There was a moment's silence at the unex- 
pected liveliness of the question. Somehow no 
one laughed at its oddity. David shook hands 
with his friend, and declined his invitation. 

"Come, you are offended at an old man's 
dogmatism. Pardon me if I pressed too much on 
a subject so personal to you." 

David hastened to assure him that he was 
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incapable of such offence — ^that the subject was 
qnite open. He had been only interested* 

" I won't believe you unless you come and eat 
bread and salt with me. Come along, little lady,^ 
he said, taking Lizzy's wrist ; ^^ Til show you the 
way. Come, trot" 

David no longer declined ; his confidence re- 
tomed ; and if he had any misgiving about the 
proprieiy of his sister's presence, it seemed to 
leave him, and all walked peaceably down the 
shady road toward the HeatL 

Five minutes' walk brought them to a pretty 
place enclosed in a whitewashed wall ; this latter 
being over-topped by a superb privet hedge, the 
growth of years. On the hedge drooped the 
yellow tendrils of the laburnum, and over them 
towered the flowering horse-chestnuts with their 
hundred waxen candelabra. Higher up was a 
low green gate ; and a cosy house, blooming with 
a perfect drift of jasmine blossoms, was disclosed. 

They walked up the avenue, and the old gen- 
tleman welcomed in his guests very graciously. 

" Now, sir," said he, " that you have passed 
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the threshold of my house, you must give me 
some name to call you by. My name is Wertl^ ; 
this is Miss Emma Wertley." 

" Mine is Chantrey," said David distinctly. 

"Chantrey? Chantrey? IVe heard the name 
before. Well, well,' but come in — and, bless 
me I take care of the child ; she is going to walk 
right into the hall clock ; what an odd little crea* 
turel Now, Mr. Chantrey, that I know your 
name, you are no longer a ghost of a stranger; 
I know something about you. Till I knew your 
name, you were Schlemihl, a man without a 
shadow." 

^^ A name, sir, is sometimes a shadow," smiled 
David grimly. 

The little epigrammatic remark was not 
thrown idly out Before entering this man's 
room and parteMng of his hospitality, he wanted 
some test by which to know whether his ante- 
cedents were known ; but Wertley waved him in 
with the most benignant simpliciiy on his face, 
and honest David felt that his presence could do 
his host nO wrong. 
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"Now, Mr. Chantrey, you are a man of 
taste," said Mr. Wertley, as they entered the 
drawing-room. 

The observation was doubtless a compliment;* 
but it was of that peculiar tyrannical class of flat- 
tery which may be called tongue-fetters. You 
may translate it thus : " I credit you with good 
taste, sir ; beware how you forfeit it by differing 
from me." Had not Mr. Chantrey looked sur- 
prised and pleased, as he entered, and beheld in 
the soft green light of Venetian blinds a pretty 
antiquely-ftimished room, smelling faintly of san- 
dal-wood and cedar, he would have been very far 
from a man of taste. 

Let it not be supposed that we are in the house 
of a virtuoso or an antiquary. The inlaid cabinets 
and solid carved wood around; the steel head- 
pieces, chain-armour, and carving-knife swords 
against the wall ; the stamped and cut ornaments 
of black leather, and the gilt plaster relievos, 
though composing a very effective ensemble^ were 
not of very great value, having been picked up 
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from time to time less from tiieir intrmsic merit 
than for their collective effect in the room* 

The master was evidentiy a man of some re- 
finement, and displayed a knowledge of compo- 
sition in the arrangement of his room. Some 
pretty water-colours by Beed, ranged upon the 
wall, were not out of keeping, and really lightened 
and relieved the sombre fiimiture beneath. 

" It is a pretty place this," said David. 

" I call it the prettiest litfle place, from wall to 
wall, in the world of London," replied Mr. Wert- 
ley, with that innocent self-complacencgr not pecu- 
liar to the Scotch. " Best and purest air. IVe 
been an invalid ever since I left Edinburgh, before 
that lassie was bom ; but the two years I have 
lived in this place have built me up. Look here, 
sir," he said, pulling up the rattling green blind ; 
" there's a view ; and I give you my word you 
have only to listen at night, and you will hear 
from four to six nightingales singing over the 
Heath down and away." 

" Do it again," said a queer shrill voice at his 
knee. 



^' Do what again ?" asked the old gentleman 
startled. ^^ I was telling your brother, dear, of 
the trees and pretiy birds down yonder." 

" Do it again," she repeated, laying her little 
vehreiy pahn on his hand. 

" What does she want?" inquired Miss Wert- 
ley of David. 

David took the pulley-string of the blind and 
drew it slowly down and up again twice, whilst 
Lizzy gazed at the operation in silent rapture. 
Having satisfied her curiosity, she rewarded the 
company round with a kiss ; and David watched 
Miss Wertley's &ce narrowly as she stooped to 
give her cheek. He caught, or thought he caught, 
an expression which he had half-expected to find 
there — ^that shrinking pity, that involuntary aver- 
sion with which we touch a hunched dwarf. 

He drew over Lizzy to his side and curled his 
large hand afiectionately round her white cheek 
and held her there. " The murder's out now," 
thought he» 

" Pardon me one moment," said the old gentle- 
man; ^^I am housekeeper in this establishment 
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Grand people call a meal at tihis hour lanclieon — 
we call it dinner. Emmie and I are very plebeian, 
in our appetites. Now, Chantrey," said he, turn- 
ing again at the door and flourishing his keys, 
'^ I'll give you a bottle of perry if you're a sen- 
sible man ; if you're a fool, you shall have port 
and sherry ; and if you're mad, you shall have the 
best Scotch." 

" I'm a sensible man," said David. 
. "That means a bottle of perry," said Mr. 
Wertley, nodding approval, and leaving the room. 

His daughter had laid aside her bonnet and 
gloves, but she still wore her shawl brooched at 
the neck, and this incomplete out-door attire is the 
most becoming demi-costume in which a woman 
can show herself. The head looks so small, and 
the hands lately released from gloves look so sofl; 
and white, and the neck, whose beauties are ever 
displayed at the cost of the face, is satisfactorily 
hidden. There is no part of a woman's head we 
so seldom specially criticise as that part where the 
hair grows. I sometimes think it is the only part 
worth looking at. The effect of the head upon the 
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whole person, inclusive of the face, is greater than 
the ynlgar suspect, though influenced by it in their 
superficial judgment. 

The young lady's head was peculiar. Her 
hair grew low on her forehead, but her forehead 
was really high, taming into the long curve of the 
head at almost an angle. Her head was what I 
choose to term a crested head — ^and if the phrase 
be not acceptable, we may say a head like Miss 
Helen Faucit's. Her hair was light, and braided 
back to the ears. Her fiice was pretty, and sug- 
gested her character, of which my reader knows 
nothing. 

" There are our books," she said, pushing back 
the glass slide of a bookcase; ^^all supplied to us 
by my brother.'* She threw a queer look of pity 
at Lizzy. 

" Light books chiefly," observed David, gently 
stroking Lizzy's head. 

" Heavy books don't seem to fall in his way," 
she said ; ^^ at least he sends out to me those he 
thinks would interest me most I should tell you 
he's a literary man." 
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** Yes/* rejoined David, '^ then I shotdd "have 
% sympathy with him ; though I cannot call myself 
a Kterary man exactly." 

She paused and thought a moment, and then 
replied to his unexpressed meaning, as she glanced 
soiUy at Lizzy. 

"Oh, not Kterary like your mother; qtdte 
another line.'* 

*^ Perhaps he's connected ivith the papers. I 
am myself a reporter.** 

" Something more in that way,** she said, still 
refleding. ^' He does not tell me much about his 
occupations; but I know he writes." 

She held out her hand to Lizzy as she spoke, 
with her kindest and brightest of smiles. 

" He is your only brother ?'* 

" Yes, my only brother. I am sure yon would 
like him." 

She took Lizzy's disengaged hand between 
both her own, and drew her away from David's 
side. 

" That would depend,'* said David, conscious 
of her kindness, "upon whether he liked me. I 
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snppose he is too busy to spend mnch time at 
home wiHi you?" 

" Of late we scarcely ever see him. I miss 
him very much," she said, lifting Lizzy to her 
knee, and caressing her quite lovingly. 

Here the old gentleman entered and caught 
her last words. 

" Talking of her brother, I'd stake my life," 
he said. " Now, Mr. Chantrey, you know that 
young lady's weak point ; she can talk of nothing 
else but her brother Jack. He is in her thoughts 
and her dreams : he is her peculiar delusion and 
monomania. Come, give her your arm, and I'll 
take care of this little woman. Dinner is on the 
table. I call you and Emmie idolaters, sir," said 
iie, as he marshalled them in. 

" A virtue in each of us," said David. 

" But is it so ? Take a fresh trout, Chantrey. 
Had them down from a pretty stream in Somerset- 
shire by raiL A Scotchman knows how to dress a 
trout. Is it a virtue. Chantry," he resumed, un- 
folding into a mild antagonism, *^to exalt some 
one member of a family into a living reproach to 
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the rest, and believe in one little snob of a saint 
against all the world ? I inclnde yon only in jest,'* 
he continued, recollecting himself; ^* there is some- 
thing legitimate and feeling in our reverence for 
the dead ; but this silly lass here, a good-tempered^ 
amiable little humbug no doubt, believes aU good- 
ness, honour, and genius resides in brother Jack. 
Talk to her of nothing else, sir." 

" You must coach me up in the subject first,'* 
laughed David. 

"Then, sir, I'll tell you what Jack is," said 
Mr. Wertley. 

" Don't take his character from papa," said 
Emmie. 

" I'll tell you what he is," continued old 
Wertley, whose voice and manner were so be- 
nignant that they took the cynicism from his 
words. " First place, he is no son of mine. 
He was a little marriage-portion brought me by 
my wife ; a bequest from my predecessor. Well, 
I am bound to say he is the most ofiensively jyer^ 
feet gentlemanly little prig ; a young Dominie, sir, 
who is so moan as to double upon me in argument 



with &ct8 and knowledge and reading, instead of 
a stand-up battle of wits in the dark.'' 

" Wait till you know my brother," said Emmie, 
turning to David with a flushed smile. 

" J know Jack pretty well, don't I ?" laughed 
Mr. Weriley. 

"And you know well you are very fond of 
him." 

" The very answer of a woman that leaves you 
nothing to say," said her father ; and every thing 
went on thus pleasantly and cordially. The dinner 
was excellent — ^both delicate and substantial. Skil- 
ful side-dishes, of which the host was proud, for 
he watched David's face with a questioning smile 
as he partook of them with the palate of a plough- 
man ; no distinguishing smack of the lip, or know- 
ing shake of the head, or balancing appreciative 
pause. All went pleasantly, and you might say 
jovially. After the cloth was removed, three 
bottles of perry having been opened and drunk ; 
after David, my hero, had rescued Emmie, my 
heroine, not from a rampant bull, not from a 
rushing river, not from blazing rafters, but from 
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the incnrsions of a large queen-wasp, wliich sptm 
viciously in at the open window, and dashed 
against her head, upon which she shrank and 
cowered in just alarm, upon wliich our gallant 
hero knocked over the insect Bengal tiger with a 
dessert-spoon, and drowned it in the egg-sauce; 
finally, after much pleasant conversation hetween 
David and his pretty neighbour, whose gratitude 
to her preserver we can imagme — conversation 
which sent a subtle gratification to his heart and a 
glow to his cheeks — old Wertley fell into a con- 
templative mood, held a walnut uncrushed between 
the nutcrackers, and broke at length into a mur- 
muring reflection. 

" Chantrey, Chantrey, Ohantrey? I've heard 
that name before." 

There feUasilenoe over aU, aa if some arraign- 
ment had been made. 

David turned to him after that chill uncomfort- 
able pause, and said, in a voice wliich trembled a 
Httle, 

^^ It is probable you have. The case of Blen- 
heim versus Chantrey — ^breach of trusi" 
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Old Werfley gave a long inspiration, which 
may be spelt " I-f-f-f-fi" 

" Grod bless my soul !" he exclaimed. 
Said David, " I am the defendant's son." 



CHAPTER Xm. 

Emma's advances. 

It was a very awkward moment. The effect was 
a little too scenic for every body's comfort Had 
David been so judicious as to pave the way for his 
confession by a few gentle foreshadowing grada- 
tions, or, better still, had he managed not to throw 
the intelligence into the form of a confession, people 
might have enjoyed their wine and walnuts, and 
received it without a shock to their nerves. But 
when a man, in a semi-sepulchral tone, and with 
a semi-defiant gaze, makes an announcement, were 
it only " I am the father of a family," it isolates 
him for the moment, and people don't know what 
to- say. 

" I am the defendant's son." 

Old "Wertley coloured, muttered an apology, 
and then frankly held out his hand. 
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^^ And a good and honest gentleman, FU answer 
for it. You are not the less welcome here." 

David shook hands with his host, but scarcely 
felt relieved. But a week ago the avowal he had 
just made had called for little effort He was not 
sensitive, and, as heretofore stated, had a certain 
breadth of pride which exempted him from all 
petty assaults, all unjust indictments. To-day, at 
this hospitable table, the statement of his accepted 
position, to which all the world had been welcome 
so £u* as concerned himself, took a courage to 
make Utde less than audacity, and left behind a 
sensation of exposure. He kept his eye upon his 
liberal host, but did not turn to Emma Werdey. 
He somehow lacked heart to address her for many 
minutes ; and when he had made up his mind to 
brave her eyes, she was just rising from the table. 
He checked himself, and did not address her. 
She crossed the room to the glass-door opening 
into the flower-garden, and went out among the 
beds of crocuses, allowing the sunshine to fall on 
her unsheltered &ce with a recklessness a judi- 
cious mother must have reproved. David forth- 
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with began to question within himself why she left 
his side without a word^ without the slightest apo- 
logy. His nature, usually so simple, was now 
alive with suspicions. 

" If," said his thoughts, — '^ if she be iofluenoed 
by so poor a motive to shun me, is it worth this 
pain?" 

WaB it a smaU motive indeed? we may adc, 
adopting hia saspiciom and faying her upon item. 
Could any thing be more natural or justifiable ? 
It is a recognised maxim that papa may know 
whom he pleases, but his ladies must be sternly 
select ; or what would socieiy come to ? 

Here is a young man with a great slur, large 
enough to scandalise a whole parish, with whom 
she has allowed herself to pick up an acquaintance.^ 
Why, if she were to talk to him for ten minutes 
more, she may be on bowing terms with him a 
whole season. Li such an emergency there reaUy 
could be no formality. Politeness was out of the 
question.. 

Mr. Wertiey had become studiously courteous, 
and David longed to be gone. He felt a most 
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pmdent impatienoe to end at once and for ever an 
attraction whick might grow into thraldom. His 
heart was heavy, so he presently rose and bade his 
host farewell. He took flight with Lizzy, beat a 
disastrous retreat, left the hall-door with that inert 
aversion which is more to be relied upon than a 
registered resolution* 

But he had not reached the gate when he 
heard old Wertley's voice calling after him gaily 
as chanticleer; and turning to look back — ^those 
lookings-back since the days of Orpheus were 
always fatal — he saw the old gentleman beckoning 
him to return, whilst behind him stood the daughter 
holding up a bunch of flowers. Solid sense and 
prudence straightway vanished at the waving of 
that bunch of crocuses. If the man had only had 
some experience in the passion, or known how 
treacherous it must be when it can endue trifles 
light as flowers and smiles with a most absurd and 
fantastic potency, he would even now have escaped ; 
but those valiant Greeks, who gathered wonders 
from their travels, submitted meekly to be turned 
into pigs. 
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David was on an unknown sea, and he had not 
the notable sunken rock on his chart ; so he drove 
his keel right over the purple shadow which marked 
the spot 

Back he came with the most confiding happi- 
ness ; every shadow vanished from his mind ; and 
she came on to meet him, leaving her fieiiher on 
the gravel. 

" Excuse me," he said, *^ for not bidding you 
good-bye." 

" I thought your little sister would like some 
flowers," she said, stooping and fastening the 
crocuses in Lizzy's little jacket; "I saw her 
looking out of the window rather longingly at 
them." 

*^ You've won Lizzy's heart, I can tell you," 
said David, as that demonstrative little animal fell 
to kissing her thanks. 

" Papa told me to tell you," said Miss Wertley, 
** he hopes you will come and see us without cere- 
mony ; and you must bring your sister to pay me 
a visit soon." 

Very prettily said; and such pretty sayings 
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are sure to be analysed and magnified curiously, 
till their very surface meaning teems with oracle. 

" Will he not come again, 
And will he not come again ?'* 

Yes, as surely as a usurer to his till — ^as inevitably 
as a dun to his debtor's door. Healthy and happy 
was his love, without too much calculation in it, 
and unrestrained by too much sagging doubt ; he 
did not need the stimulus of diflSculty or apprehen- 
sion : jealousy must barb the hook for some of 
your lovers, or they will slip it from their moutlis. 
But David's love was on the old chivalric model — 
a love of most capacious trust — sublime or silly in 
your eyes, according to the mood you are in when 
you regard it. Silly, silly words, you know, can 
draw tears from you when smig to a sweet mel- 
ody; you then find out what tune and twilight 
can do for them. When merely spoken, they were 
twaddle — lispings — an insult to your understand- 
ing; but, floatmg over sweet chords, they are 
what geese that swim are to geese that waddle. 

David's feelings and love-sick fancies chimed 
passing well with the music of his nature. Looked 
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at rightly, there was nothing even to smile at in 
this his sudden craze. 

Had David's modesty needed encouragement 
in prosecuting his friendship with the Wertleys, it 
would not have lacked it long. Having taken the 
initiative in making his acquaintance, they seemed 
determined to offer every advance ; the understood 
relations being that Mr. Wertley was smitten with 
great esteem for David, and Emma Wertley had 
taken a particular fancy to the poor half-witted 
child. Lizzy was as the monkey chained on the 
organ-man's shoulder — she could not come with- 
out him; so it followed naturallv that David's 
visits were welcome to Emma Wertley. Further, 
under this ambush she could freely express her 
pleasure and press him to come with very charming 
zeal. She could write him pretty notes too, as 
deputy for her fether, with the most perfect pro- 
priety, closing with love to Lizzy. How could 
she suspect that her correspondence would be 
treasured away by the big fool in a secret drawer 
of his desk, and conned with the devotion of a 
philologist over a hieroglyph ? 
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The weather was very fine and forward — quite 
the wannth and brightness of smnmer. One 
evening a note came from Emma — one of these 
same depuly notes — ^informing him that her father 
and she had arranged a visit to Kew Gardens, 
should the next day prove to be fine; and that 
they hoped Mr. Chantrey and his little sister 
would accompany them. 

These notes were generally addressed to his 
chainbers, and this one reached him there. The 
next day (Tuesday) ought to be a busy day. At 
half-past three he was to attend the launch of her 
Majesty's ship Panther at the dockyard ; and in 
the evening he was to be present at a public 
^^ benefit " ball, where people danced, and drank 
champagne, for charity. It had always been his 
rule to postpone or forfeit pleasm'c whenever 
business interfered and money was to be made. 
We must note, then, the first sinister effect of this 
attachment in his breach of this rule to-day. He 
called at the ofiSce of his paper, returned the cards 
of admission, and told the sub-editor that he was 
engaged the next day. Nobody was much put 
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out. One of tihe most humfliating lessons we 
leam in the world is how Utile we are individuaUy 
wanted in it. There was another readily found to 
fill David's place and to pocket his money. He 
might take a holiday when he pleased ; but the 
pleasure that intrudes on bread-making is 
ominous. 

He grew calm and went to bed. Next morn- 
ing was bright and warm — one of Nature's holi- 
days. The world did not look like a working 
world on that day, as David drew up his blind 
and looked out. He dressed, and made break- 
fast for his sister and himself. 

Whenever David slept at home, which was 
seldom more than once a-week, there was always 
a little riot in the morning between Lizzy and 
her maid. Tlie child rebelled even to scratching, 
and would not allow the girl to fasten a hook or 
tie a string without a scream. These honours she 
would reserve for Davy. He alone should put on 
her wee petticoats, and proh pudor ! she used to 
dart across to his room in her cutty-sark, drag- 
ging her clothes after her in a heap. Other little 
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offices, more or less gratifying, she pressed upon 

him, and he submitted to them with good-humour. 

She said her prayers at his knee in a loud coaxing 

drawl, just as her mother taught her. 

" Good looking-glass this morning, Davy I" 

she said. 

She called the sun " looking-glass ;" I cannot 

say why. 

" Prime I we're going for a ride." 

" A ride, Davy I" she echoed in delight. 

" We're going to pick daisies, Lizzy," 

" Daisies!" cried she with a loud laugh of 

joy- 

" And we'll see the pretty lady." 

" What lady?" she asked with a solemn stare. 

Lizzy had a sort of sight-memory, and soon 
forgot what was not before her eyes till its reap- 
pearance brought it again within her recognition. 

They walked to the Wertleys', and there 
found Miss Wertley in her walking-things on 
the gravel ready to start. Lizzy's recollection 
awoke at the vision, and she ran forward into 
the young lady's outspread arms. 
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'' Kew will look beautiful to-day, Mr. Chan- 
trey," she said. "You are very good to put 
aside your business for us." 

David answered gallantly, as he was bound 
to do. 

" Papa is not quite ready, I believe," she 
said. " Have you seen the new hothouse he has 
put up ?" She led him away towards the garden- 
door. 

To say the least, David was gratified. He 
was not a conceited man; but the conclusion that 
she was pleased with his society was irresistible. 
He felt a vague necessity of being agreeable, and 
grew a little confused. 

They had just reached the door, and Emma's 
finger was on the latch, when Mr. Wertiiey's arm 
was thrust into his. 

" Come in with me a moment, Chantrey," 
said he with inopportune courtesy; "I want to 
see you : just a word or two, eh?" 

David yielded to his luck with tolerable pati- 
ence. For a moment, indeed, he was startled, and 
absurdly enough connected Miss Wertley's kind 
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attention with her father's hasty interruption. An 
interview with her in this garden of Hesperides, 
all alone, was so very enviable, that it seemed like 
a stolen pleasure which he had no right to expect 
Could it be that old Wertley the dragon had 
looked him through, and felt himself bound to 
frustrate him ? Old Wertley's manner was a little 
anxious and fidgety, or he fancied so. Instead 
of that penetrating eye and dignified carriage 
wliich is properly supposed to belong to the de- 
tective aspect of a parent, Wertley seemed to shun 
his young friend's eye. The good old fellow en- 
deavoured to conceal this mysterious uneasiness 
with a rueful, sprightly remark or two, as they 
crossed the hall. He led him into his study, and 
there again was another little exhibition of troubled 
cordiality. 

" Sit down, sit down, Chantrey. I can't say 
how it comes about," laughed he, "but I pass 
for a rich man with my friends. Sit down. I 
suppose I ought to take it as a compliment ; ah, 
ah ! I only wish, for their sakes and my own, 
it were true. Sit down, man ; you need not feel 
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awkward with me. You know, my dear fellow, 
the regard I have for you. Ours was a sudden 
acquaintance — quite a pleasant chance, upon 
which I shall always congratulate myself." 

David here reciprocated with similar asse- 
veration ; but he began to feel liighly perplexed. 
Old Wertley brought over his large brass-bound 
desk and opened it. He took jfrom its recess 
some paper slips. ^ 

^' You see what these are, my dear fellow," 
he said, ruefully shaking his white head as he 
held them under David's gaze. 

" Old accommodation bills," said David. 

" Look at them, my dear fellow," said the old 

gentleman in a very sad tone ; " aZZ taken up by 

me — ^not a penny of that money ever passed into 

my pocket." 

• 

The door opened, and Emma looked in upon 

tiiiis very doleful little scene. 

" These are the ruins of my credulity, my 
dear fellow. Emma, rmi away, darling." 

" We are losing all this fine morning, papa ; 
and the cab is at the door." 
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"Eun away, run away; I'm busy with Mr. 
Chantrey." 

She closed the door, and David could hear her 
humming a song to herself at the hall-door in the 
intervals of his sister's prattle — ^prattle scarcely 
more intelligent than the song of the throstle on 
the neighbouring jBr-tree. 

" These are my firiends, Chantrey, — ^these are 
my friends,"^ said the old gentleman, pointing 
with his outspread fingers at the bills. 

" I do not call them friends, sir," said David ; 
"at least their friendship was too dear at the 
price." 

"Ah?" said the old man, looking up at him 
questioningly. It signified that his mind was in a 
very abnormal state when he did not dispute the 
proposition. 

" Except in large business relations," con- 
tinued David, " when accommodation is mutual 
and necessary, I think no man has a right to ask 
such a favour." 

" Oh, you don't say so, my dear Chantrey !" 

"Pardon me," said David, "I'll go farther: 
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no man with a family has a right to grant snch 
favours." 

" Shake hands I " exclaimed old Wertley, all 
beaming. 

They shook hands very heartily ; but why 
they did so, David was too bewildered to under- 
stand. Before he could arrive at a clue to his 
perplexity, or invite any explanations, they were 
again interrupted by the entrance of Emma, who 
betrayed a fluttered, half-laughing sort of im- 
patience to be off. 

" There you are again, kelpie ! " said old 
Wertley. " Well, are the sandwiches safely 
stowed away ?" 

" And the tea and the wine. Do, pray, let us 
stow ourselves away, papa, unless you and Mr. 
Chantrey would like to shake hands again." 

" Come along I " said old Wertley, leading 
the way with spirit. " See — see how you are 
always delaying us, Emmie." 

They had a sunny drive to Kew. At the gate 
they had some little delay. Mr. Wertley, who 
was gay and discursive again, carried the basket 
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of refreshments, purposing to dine in the grounds. 
" I have not dined on the grass these thirty 
years," said he, ^^ though I have been an incor- 
rigible old gipsy all my life. We spread our 
dinner in the grove yonder, eh, Chantrey ? " 

'' Can't carry those parcels in," said the 
official at the gate. 

" My good fellow, it's our dinner." 

" Can't help that, sir : against orders." 

" But why — but why? does the Queen object 
to our innocent happiness ?" 

"Ye may be as innocent and happy as 
children, sir; but them parcels can't enter 
here." 

" How can a man be happy on an empty 
stomach?" persisted old Wertley with perfect 
temper, determined to debate the point, though 
he relinquished his basket. 

" Come on, Mr. Chantrey," smiled Emma in 
a whisper. " Papa must have his argument out ; 
he will overtake us." 

Again David felt that glow of gratification, 
and he began to play cicerone to her, giying her 
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the history of the place, till he observed her atten- 
tion was flagging somewhat Old Werdey quickly 
overtook them; and, jnst as Enuna seemed dis- 
posed to take the conversation into her own hands, 
broke in on their privacy once more. 

Then they all proceeded to the Palm-house, 
and David still imagined with beating heart that 
Emma wished to draw him apart from her father 
and the child. What a sunset there was I such 
purple-and-gold pageantries in the west ; and the 
Palm-house was all flaming with angelic oriflam- 
mes ; the very evening to wander oS alone with 
the girl he loved. He had no need to pause, or 
cross-examine his heart. It was a manifest, ac- 
knowledged fact that he loved her; it was a defeat 
com'ted rather than resisted. Were these the old 
times (and there is an antique light of romance 
over park and tree), he would have tourneyed 
fiercely for her. Were this great glass hothouse 
an enchanted palace, no terrors of gramarie could 
have daunted him on the threshold. Now his 
heart beat tumultuously as he just conceived to 
himself the most terrible trial of all to ancient 
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or modem knight-errant — ^the declaration of his 
love. 

Tlie whole party entered the Palm-house; 
but in a few moments Emma turned to her father, 
and advised him not to remain — ^tlie air was too 
close for him. 

" Emma domineers over me, Mr. Chantrey, 
before all my friends, and really I have no chance 
with her ; she doesn't see any difference between 
a reason and an assertion ; you'll observe no 
woman does ; but I won't stand her tyranny tliis 
time." And gentle Mr. Wertley began to explain 
to his daughter that hot dry air was oppressive, 
whereas hot moist air, on the contrary, was grate- 
ful, when his arguments wer^ upset by a slight 
faintness ; and he was glad to retreat with Lizzy 
to fresh air and sunshine. 

"You are not afraid of the heat, Mr. Chan- 
trey," said Emma with a smile ; "let us go round 
the galleries ; I was never there." 

"We are imder the tropics; within the twenty- 
third parallel," said David, as they ascended in 
the beautiful green light. " Look," he added 
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beneath his breath, pointing to one of tiie gar- 
deners; "there is a remarkable fine specimen 
of ape at the base of the great pahn." 

" No," said Emma, " it is one of the sonthem 
constellations — ^the man with the watering-pot" 

They were up among the titan foliage — dreamy 
and green, shutting out the groimd below and 
the sunshine above ; in fact, they might have been 
a pair of lovers poised between heaven and earth. 
Emma suddenly took the conversation into her 
own hands, while David yet feltered. As he 
turned and looked into her glorious face, I say, 
sir, he felt himself half beatified. 

" I daresay, Mr. Chantrey, you have perceived 
that I wanted to speak with you a few moments 
alone. I shotdd never have ventured to say what 
I am about to say, but that I have always found 
you so good-natured." 

What on earth did this exordium tend to? 
David leant over the railings, and listened with 
intensity. 

" I hope you will pardon me," she continued; 
" but I have been of late so uneasy about my 
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fiither, who is in a precarions state of health ; any 
anxiety preys so upon his mind — " 

What is she coming to? David, having not 
the faintest notion, could give no help; he had 
only to stoop thus patiently on folded arms^ and 
listen. 

"You know, Mr. Chantrey, he is the most 
good-natured, liberal man in the world, and has 
involved himself very heavily by his impulsive 
generosity to his firiends — " 

Grood heavens! is she going to negotiate a 
loan from him, under some false impression that 
he is realising on the book? He could coin his 
blood for her ; but the money he earns supports 
three helpless souls. His cheek and forehead grow 
hot and crimson. 

^' Now, Mr. Chantrey, you know I have be- 
spoke your pardon." 

"Surely," said poor David; "but — but — 
when — ^that is — ^pray go on. Miss Wertley ; there 
is nothing you could say I cannot forgive." 

" Bemember you have said so. When I came 
into the room this morning, and saw papa with 
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that bill in his hand, from something that dropped, 
I fancied you might be asking papa to join you in 
a bill. Mind, I say it would be most natural if 
you were at all pressed — quite natural, for we 
really consider you a particular friend ; but if you 
only knew how often — " 

David rose up straight. Before his indignant 
sight the palm-leaves and fern-fronds were blend- 
ing. She stopped speaking when she saw him 
standing up so stiffly. 

" You are awfully offended, I see," she mur- 
mured. 

" That^'^ said David, "is of no consequence: 
I have only to tell you. Miss Wertley, you have 
made a very cruel mistake. I have lent to many 
a friend ; I have never borrowed a shilling-piece 
in my life. Before I'd ask your father to lend me 
his name on a bill, I'd let that man down there 
lop off this arm with his knife." 

The swelling heart is never satisfied but with 
such fine tropes; poor Emma was almost blown 
off her feet with the emphasis. 

" Your fiither was showing me some old bills 
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of his, and telling me of his losses, when you came 
in. Oh, Miss Wertley, I thought you knew me 
better." 

" I really don't know how to apologise," she 
said in evident distress; "if you had done so, 
there surely would not have been any harm. I 
am so sorry I have hurt your feelings. Come, 
you shook hands with papa, won't you with me ?" 

He acceded, of course ; then crossing his 
arms, saimtered on, silent, his heart too ftdl for 
words; and she walked beside him, glancing at 
him timidly, and wondering how she should ever 
soothe him. 

" Your father will be waiting for us." 

" Oh, no ; he is quite happy with your sister," 
she said brightly. " I have not half seen the 
plants." 

He walked on silently, and she kept by his 
side. At first she seemed pained and embar- 
rassed. She first exhausted her apologies. It 
cannot be said that he did not receive them ; but 
in spite of every effort he could not master his 

indignation. He begged her to say no more ; but 
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his replies were stiff and short. He answered her 
that he was quite satisfied. How could he expect 
that she could know him ? He acknowledged that 
appearances were certainly against him, and such 
as would naturally lead a stranger into such a 
humiliating mistake; farther, he accused himself 
of making too much fuss about a trifle. 

" But I had not the excuse you make for me ; 



we are not strangers. 



?> 



" You know nothing of me/' said David, 
smarting still ; " and nothing could be more 
natural than your mistake." 

" You are offended." 

" Not the least. Let us say no more about 
such a trifle." 

She was so audacious as to try to make him 
laugh, and thus break up his haughtiness. 

" I can feel for you, Mr. Chantrey," she said 
demurely ; "I was myself the victim to a very 
sad accusation this morning from papa, and will 
leave it to you if I deserved it." 

David paused to listen, preserving a severe 
gravity.. 
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"Let me think — what was this? You see, 
what makes it a great deal more serious is, that 
it was such a big word he applied to me. Was it 
a sophism? — ^he said I was guilty of a sophism," 
said she, looking round at her companion to make 
him smile; "you would not call tliat a trifle. 
You see I am quite recovered, Mr. Chantrey — 
amiable again ; I am a great deal more forgiving 
than you." 

^' I have nothing to forgive. Miss Wertley ; 
you must not think me such a booby as to take 
huff." 

He led the way towards the stairs, as if bent 
upon breaking up the interview; but she had a 
perception that the aflront was not a trifle; she 
stood still opposite the bread-fruit tree, and began 
to question him about the plant with feigned curi- 
osity. She was determined to conquer him. 

" What a wonderful place the Tropics must 
be, Mn Cliantreyl Cactus and aloe-flowers and 
magnolias, — they say the scent of a magnolia 
spreads for acres around, — every thing so large 
and beautiful around you." 
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"Yes," said David drily; "apes and yelling 
parrots." 

" But are not tibe palms and plantains beau- 
tiftd?" 

" And are not the flat-nosed women hideous ?" 

" Meaning me," said Emma, whose nose was 
sweetly retrouss^. " Well, you are vindictive." 

She conquered. He forgot himself, and laughed 
out freely and pleasantly. 

She had proceeded hitherto as she would have 
done with a sullen child. 

First she tried to divert him from his affiront ; 
now she exerted herself to be agreeable to the 
extent of her simple lights : with great sagacity 
she began to praise his mother's work, and sought 
to discuss it with him ; he saw through her object, 
and was not communicative for a while. But ten 
minutes before how happy it would have made 
him, how heartily would he have swallowed all 
the little impostor's praise I now he damped her by 
monosyllables or silent critical attention. 

"We got the book, Mr. Ohantrey; — ^how I 
should like to^haveknown your mother 1" 
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" She was not easy to know," he said ; " she 
was reserved, and lived very much alone." 

Then, if not with genuine curiosity, at least 
with a very winning simulation of it, cunning 
Emma questioned him about the poor dead woman; 
whether the female character in the story was not 
a portrait of her ; she could not be persuaded but 
it was; though David answered briefly that he 
saw no resemblance. But it would not do; he 
could not so escape: she gently and plausibly 
cross-examined him, so that at length he forgot 
himself so much as to give her some particulars 
of the little blue's history ; and her attention and 
interest led him on. 

Just as the trout is caught by skilful tickling, 
approached by a wary hand, from whose touch it 
shrinks at first, but presently lies patiently en- 
tranced, and so is caught, in like manner David fell 
into the snares of this artful girl. She coaxed him 
out of his wrath, he scarce knew how. She got 
round and round him, and grew somehow bewil- 
deringly pretty as she spun her charms. To be 
courted and spoiled and petted thus by an old lady 
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of sixiy — so powerftil is woman in such moods — 
would not have been ungratifying ; but when the 
tempter looked and spoke as Emma did, with her 
smiles, her kind flattering gazes, her pleasant 
tones, and such-like tackle, by St. Anthony ! she 
was not to be withstood, had she begged for that 
jewel, your immortal soul. 

She was determined to atone, and heal the 
wound she had inflicted; but she inflicted other 
wounds that day she wist not of. The glamour 
came over David's spirit again ; and he took some 
foolish fancy that he had her all alone and for 
ever in some tropic island. It occurred to him 
no more how her father might be expecting her 
without; he would fain have kept her with him 
thus till the sun went down. It was she who 
had to remind him now, and break up the en- 
chantment. 

They descended the best of friends. Ah, how 
delightful a woman can make herself when her 
OT\ai heart is quite disengaged! 



CHAPTER XIV. 



BEDFORD SQUARE AGAIN. 



*^ Home late, Davy," said old Chantrey carelessly, 
as David came home with his sister fast asleep in 
his arms. 

" Yes ; I've been at a friend's, governor. I 
brought the young one with me, to show her a bit 
of the world." 

"With friends?" repeated his father. " Odd 
that, my lad; your friends should be my 
friends." 

David laughed, and seemed to think that if the 
rule were carried out, it would be rather hard on 
the governor. He turned to go, and his fether let 
him reach the door ; there he transfixed him by 
a Uttle careless and commonplace obseiration. 
" Good-night, lad," he said, returning to his 
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former occupation with indifFerencc ; " pray re- 
member me to my friend Wertley when you see 
him next." 

^^ Your friend?" asked David, considerably 
startled. 

The fact was, that for some time he had been 
visited by misgivings lest his worthy friend Mr. 
Wertley might, out of compliment to him, make a 
morning visit upon his father. Such a visit would 
be fraught with every thing that was awkward and 
distressing. He had winced as he had realised the 
possibilities of that interview. Wertley and his 
father were as acid to alkali. It was a moral cer- 
tainty that his friend would wander, with a most 
confiding simplicity, into some gentle controversy, 
and no less certain that he would receive rough 
handling from his father. Thus already might 
have commenced a quarrel of the Montagues and 
Capulets. 

" Tell him," continued the old man, " that I 
am not convinced upon the question of the sewage ; 
and that I can prove him clearly wrong upon the 
incubation of domestic fowL" 
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" Toa know him, then?^ asked Pavid. 

** Why not ? he incubated me for two hoars, 
tin I clawed him a bit with mv tongue.** 

" You didn^t offimd him, sir, I hope ?*' 

** Fre observed you are growing close with me, 
my hid ; I tell you I don't like it. Offend him ! 
no ; Fm an old business-man ; I never o£fend any 
one I can make use of. I proposed to do business 
with him." 

Here Mr. Chantrey, with much complacency, 
stated a small stroke of business he had essayed, 
which consisted of a cool proposal that Mr. TVertley 
should join his son David in a 50^ bill. Tlion 
David comprehended for the first time the posi- 
tion which he had occupied in Emmie's mind on 
the day of that charmed visit to Kew. Ho had 
little comment to make upon the explanation, and 
was again about to leave the room, when his fatlier 
contrived, by a second careless remark, to catch 
his ear again. " I offered him good security," 
said he; "you will allow tliat;" and he gently 
stirred the lower bar of the fire with his slipshod 
shoe. 
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In some curiosity David inquired its nature. 

*^ Undeniable security ; yet I'm bound to say 
he didn't think much of it Order in a pint 
of stout, I^avy, as you pass the Crown and 
Anchor." 

" This security, governor?" asked David. 

" Your mother's novel," said the old man with 
dramatic brevity. 

"We'll talk of it again," said David, setting 
the subject for the present aside. I'll find a little 
money for you, governor, I hope. Gtood-mghi to 
you." 

** Good-night 1 Don't forget it in your plea- 
sure-parties," said old Chantrey, turning gruffly 
to the fire. " Tliere's a letter for you on the 
chimney-piece since this morning." 

David laid his little sister in her cot, dressed 
as she was, and wrapped her up warm without 
breaking her sleep ; he then returned to read the 
letter. 

He opened it, and his father watched him 
rather curiously. 

" Poor silly woman I" ejaculated David. 
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" It was a bad business-hand direction," mut- 
tered old Chantrey. " Who is it from ?" 
" This? from Mrs. Blenheim's lawyer." 
" Why, what scrp^pe are you in now ?" 
" The woman's cracked !" sung out David, 
re-reading the letter. 

" Margaret Blenheim, eh? don't believe it!" 
"Bead thdt," said David, putting the open 
letter into his father's hands, who read it aloud 
with his accustomed dehberation. 

" Sir, — My client. Miss Blenheim, was much 
surprised at receiving the sum of five pounds to- 
wards the liquidation of her claim of six thousand. 
She instructs me to remind you that misappropria- 
tion of trust-money has become penal imder the 
new act, and to assure you she means to take the 
most summary measures to compel you to refund 
the whole amount 

" The following are the only terms she can 
entertain : an immediate payment of two thou- 
sand pounds down, and the remaining four thou- 
sand she may consent to receive in quarterly 
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instalments of one hundred pounds. Pray con- 
sider this letter as preparatory to instant pro- 
ceedings. 

" I am, sir, 

" Your obedient servant, 
" James Waters.'* 

" There's a letter to come from a respectable 
business house !" cried David. 

Old Chantrey burst out into a loud harsh 
laugh when he had finished reading this pro- 
duction. 

" You simpleton, look at it again ! lawyer 
never put pen to that." 

" Do you mean to say Mrs. Blenheim would 
forge a signature ?" 

" Pish, man ! don't you know a lady's style T 

" You mean that Mrs. Blenheim wrote it ?" 

" Certainly." 

'' Why, it would be forgery." 

*^But do you suppose a woman of fashion 
knows the meaning of forgery ? I tell you that, 
beyond the circle of their education, there is no 
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more daring or ignorant creature than a woman 
of fashion," 

" I cannot believe it. If Mrs. Blenheim is a 
fashionable woman, she is also a lady/' said David« 

" Do you fancy, my good fellow, that the hun- 
dred-and-one ladies who have been caught shop- 
lifting know they are thieving ? not they — I hold 
them quite irresponsible, as I would a wild South- 
Australiaa, who thinks it a harmless freak to let 
fly his boomerang in the street. They don't know 
any thing so vulgar as the laws respecting petit 
larceny." 

We must really protest against such extrava- 
gant and libellous assertions. Old Chantrey is in 
a bitter mood ; and I hold myself quite irrespon- 
sible for his sentiments. Socieiy and dissipation 
may have their peculiar diseases, but they are 
slight, and cure themselves ; they are beneath the 
notice of the cynic. 

Ah, my friend, it is poverty which gives the 
true virus to crime. Lash poverty with scor- 
pions, ye philosophic magistrates ; never mind the 
trifling diagnostics, theft, assault, drunkenness; 
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go straight, like a surgeon of genius, to the cause, 
and the effects will vanish : indict poverty wher- 
ever you may find it, — envious, covetous, carping, 
treasonous poverty, — poverty that murders in 
thought tweniy times a day, — poverty the syco- 
phant, poverty the unsavoury, poverty the sneak. 
Poverty is high treason against nature. This 
bountiful world is man's freehold, and all that it 
contains. 

" I will call upon Mrs. Blenheim to-morrow,'* 
said David, rising and leaving the room, to the 
harsh music of his father's laughter. 

But by the time he reached the Blenheims* 
house his mood was changed. Whilst within his 
own honest and diUgent area, he seemed to look at 
this case from the Chantrey point of view ; which 
may be thus stated, — the generous spontaneous 
offer of an innocent man employed as an oppor- 
tunity of insult. Generosiiy towards an enemy is 
equivalent to weakness. It is the lift of the arm 
which exposes the heart to a thrust He had 
opened his conduct to the very basest construction, 
and he was charged with cowardice and meanness 
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by a lady lie had never wronged. That was the 
aspect from the Chantrey side. But as he knocked 
at the door in Bedford Square — as he stood in the 
hall whilst his name was being announced by the 
maid — ^it was as if he had walked round the ques- 
tion and saw it from its other side. His father it 
was who had been trusted by the lady upstairs, 
who had broken faith with a most princely villany, 
and had ruined the future of her daughter. If 
this young lady and her mother are human, how 
must they feel towards the son of this man ? This 
was the Blenheim side of the case. He felt a little 
confused by the vividness of such unwonted con- 
siderations, and began to study into what form of 
speech he should put his vindication, how end, 
how begin. Indignation had made short work of 
all that, when he enacted the coming scene to 
himself on the road. 

He was kept standing in the hall for full ten 
minutes, yet he did not chafe. In a softened and 
depressed mood, he stood on the oilcloth, gazing 
patiently up at the stained-glass lobby-window 
ajad the little greenhouse beside it. His medita- 
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tions were interrupted by the reappearance of the 
Utde maid, of her who smUed upon all gentlemen 
under forty. She had bestowed a welcoming smile 
on David too, but in his lubberly mood he never 
noticed it It was quite a prim and puckered 
little mouth with which she returned from the 
interview with her mistress. 

" Mistress says she will see you in the parlour, 
young man." 

She opened the parlour-door, and showed him 
in, lifting her shoulders saucily. He entered, too 
preoccupied to feel the afeont, and the door was 
closed behind him. 

At the fire, with the front of her gown com- 
fortably laid up over her knees, her cheek on her 
hand, and her feet on the fender, sat a lady read- 
ing, evidently a young lady, buried in her book ; 
two blue-doth volumes lay behind her on the long 
dining-table. 

" Polly," she said, in a sweet good-tempered 
voice, without turning, however, to look round, 
" who was that who knocked ?" 

She was answered by a deep masculine " hem I" 
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from David, which brought her to her feet with a 
start, presenting to liim a very pretty face, which 
my readers could scarcely recognise, so foil of 
amazement was it David, with a modesty which 
did him great credit, bowed and begged her par- 
don; he came to make an explanation to her 
mother, to remove a very false impression she had 
formed of him. Tlie servant had shown him into 
the parlour. 

" Oh, you are Mr. Chantrey," said Milly, 
recovering her self-possession, and gathering up 
her books to go. 

She gathered up her books from the table, and 
was about to leave the room. There was an ex- 
pression of haughtiness on her face which was 
not wont to be there. It was apparent that 
she felt herself in the presence of her natural 
enemy. 

For a moment David was abashed. He was 
in the presence of the actual victim of his father's 
fraud. The chivalry of his own youth and sex 
gave a peculiar poignancy to his shame. It woiJd 

be a more heroic view of his regret, if we could 
VOL. I. 21 
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represent him as a gentieman suffering from a 
lofty principle, as the generous deputed sufferer 
for his father's sin, atoning for it by the self- 
devoted penance of a lifetime ; but somehow, whe- 
ther from a natural buoyancy of temperament, or 
some similar deficiency of romantic organisation, 
what chiefly galled him, so far as the matter related 
to himself, was the thought that a young and beau- 
tiful girl had been robbed and ruined by the head 
of his family. In this young-man's point of view 
he had oft»n and oft»n brooded over it when alone, 
gnawing his lip, and striking his thigh at the pity 
and shame of it. Then Fancy would come like a 
ministering angel, grant him such a meeting as 
the present, and slip a cheque for the lost fortune 
into his pocket, to be drawn on the great bank of 
Fiction & Co. Here, indeed, was the meeting 
accorded by Fate, not Fancy ; but where was the 
cheque ? He had nothing but weak words to plead 
the cause of the innocent members of his family so 
long resting mider the stigma. 

How innocently had they shared in the spoil ! 
What sickening humiliation for the pride of man I 
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The very clothes ihey had worn, the dinners they 
had eaten, were at this ix)or girl's expense, paid 
for by her money ; all these stinging reflections 
swept over his mind in one chord. He must 
cleanse the stain from his mother's tombstone 
to-day; too long has she been witliont an advo- 
cate ; and now, in her bright mental advent upon 
the world, it is a fitting time. 

" She sliall judge us, not Mrs, Blenheim," he 
said in thought, as he saw her moving towards 
the door. In another moment's indecision he 
would have lost the chance. With considerable 
effort he threw aside his confusion, and the con- 
sequence was, his address was a little dramatic 
and abrupt. 

" Miss Blenheim, I liave not intentionally in- 
truded upon you; but I am glad we have met. 
Mr. Waters, your mother's man of business, has 
sent me a very foolish letter," — ^he drew it from 
his pocket, — " at his threats I can only smile" 
(Milly drew herself up at the word, and looked at 
him with very pretty aristocratic reproof) ; " but 
it grieves me to think that you could be so unjust 
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as to believe that any members of my family par- 
ticipated in my father's unhappy act." 

^*I know nothing about it, Mr. Chantrey: I 
daresay my mother will see you." 
" It is to you I wish to speak." 
"Why to me?" said MiUy, posing herself 
proudly at the door. Oh, but her voice was icy I 
oh, but her look was relentless I She stood there, 
gazing at her enemy, a perfect little Medea or 
Leah, or — or whom you will of those revengeful 
daughters of Nemesis — ^her delicate lip curling; 
her eye sparkling; and, let us add by way of 
climax, her hand on the door-handle, and a Mudie 
blue three-vol. under her arm. 

" I presume, Mr. Chantrey, you have come to 
see my mother : you can have no possible business 
with me." 

" It was you who were injured ; and to you I 
feel no humiKation in clearing myself and those 
dear to me from a very cruel charge." 

This was the moment that Milly, dramatically 
speaking, should have vanished from the room 
with a curtsey — ^it would have been quite an elec^ 
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trie rebuke; but, curious enough, she tarried to 
hear. 

Now there is a pleasure in looking upon our 
enemies — a sinister luxury which we can veiy 
seldom enjoy with dignity, not always indeed with 
safety : but with the door-handle in our grasp, so 
ad to beat a timely retreat, it is fascinating. 

"I have received an attorney's letter. Miss 
Blenheim; a most mysterious and alarming pro- 
duction." 

" It was by no desire of mine, Mr. Chantrey, 
that you were alarmed." 

" Alarmed 1" said David, with a broad smile, 
as he took the letter from his pocket; "a coffin 
and cross-bones on the top would have made it 
complete." 

" I suppose my mother instructed her attorney 
to write it. Had I been consulted, you should 
not have been threatened or otherwise annoyed." 

" Well," said David, still very good-humour- 
edly, as he opened the letter, and made as though 
he referred to it, "I have been threatened, and 
very much hurt — but not by the threats ; I look 
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on the tlireats quite in the way of consolation. In 
any other affair I should just burst out laughing 
at such empty intimidation." 

" You are speaking of my mother, sir !" said 
Milly, rebuking him coldly. Oh, how inveterate 
she looked! — a perfect heroine for the modem 
tales of vengeance. 

" Let me speak of her with all respect," said 
David. " I was thinking of the attorney at the 
moment" He smoothed out the letter on the 
table. 

" What have you to say to me, Mr. Chantrey ?" 

Tlie smile left his face; he tossed the letter 
aside, and turned to her with a quiet vehemence. 

"I have to say this to you. Miss Blenheim : 
that ever since I learned the wrong that was done 
you (and it was then late to undo.it), the know- 
ledge of it has given me the deepest grief and 
shame ; no object has been so near to my heart as 
to repay you ; and the first money I could spare 
jfrom daily bread, I forwarded to your mother." 

" It was strangely timed, Mr. Chantrey, and 
quite lumecessary." 
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^^You mean that it came about the date of 
a criminal trial for breach of trust; — ^well, I'll 
not deny it That trial rubbed on an old sore ; it 
preached on an old text — and no wonder. What 
can you make of that? Do you really believe, 
Miss Blenheim — ^no, no, don't look so indifferent ; 
I have a right to ask the question, and you will 
not be so mijust as to refuse an answer — Do you 
really believe that we are living on your money ?" 

" I'm sure I don't know," said Milly. 

" Then you fancy we are ; and I am here to 
set that question at rest. I have here, in my 
account-book for the year, all I earned and all I 
spent in a laborious profession, — ^I am a news- 
paper reporter. Be so just and so kind as to run 
your eye down these figures," said he, in an 
absurd excitement. " You will see here that I 
support my family, that every shilling we spend 
is cast in this mint," — ^he touched his forehead 
with a very tolerable dramatic flourish. 

" Oh, you cannot suppose, Mr. Chantrey," 
said the supercilious Milly, " that we could look 
over your accoimts." 
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" I offer them in proof of my respect for you.'* 
Milly looked coldly down. " I hope you don't 
suppose," said he, his peppery blood rising again, 
" that I would stoop to prove my honesty to any 
one I do not respect. Your mother accepted my 
little instalment, and she ought to have accepted 
my intention too. It is hard to take a man's money 
and character together." This last sentence 
he uttered with an effort after his late good- 
humour. 

" Oh, now I imderstand what brought you 
here," said Milly. " You naturally wish to have 
your money again. All I can say is this : I will 
be answerable for it out of my own purse." 

"I was not hurt or angry till now," said 
David, changing from his heat of manner to the 
coldness of deeper afifront ; " it is cruel to mis- 
interpret me so broadly." 

" May I once more ask you, then, what do 
you want, Mr. Chantrey ?" 

" Your good opinion and honourable acquittal, 
because I am innocent of doing harm to you, or 
any one belonging to you — ^because I meant to act 
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for your advantage : however feeble was my first 
effort, it was honourable." 

" I must repeat, Mr. Chantrey, I know no- 
thing about it I have not accused you, and was 
quite unprepared to be addressed by you." Milly 
must gore her enemy a little ; and it is not sur- 
prising. Here before her was the incarnation, as 
it were, of all her life's failure — of all the baffled 
hopes and slights which left her as she is, a beauty 
still, but pale and sardonic for her years. A 
yoimg wife and mother could never have spoken 
so. 

" Don't you think it would have been better, 
Mr. Chantrey," she continued, " if, after what has 
occurred between your family and mine, you had 
spared us this visit ?" 

" It shall not be repeated," said David. " Let 
us be strangers, not enemies." 

"Not enemies, certainly," said Milly; as 
one who would say, the honour would be too 
great 

" I am innocent : I was not eighteen when it 
occurred, and never stood behind my father's 
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ledger; how could I do it? My mother died 
broken-hearted about this miserable afiair. How 
could she know of it ?" 

" I only know the injury I have received." 

^^ You hold in your hand this moment evi- 
dence that my mother was beyond suspicion," said 
he, with the quietude of a man who makes a 
strong point ; " that she was a noble, pure- 
minded, high-souled woman. You hold evidence 
of it this moment in your hand." 

" Where ?" said Milly, suddenly startled out 
of her starch. She nearly dropped the blue- 
covered Mudie. 

"My mother was the author of that book in 
your hand. Here are old corrected proofs of it." 
He crushed up from his pocket the dirty ^ pulls' 
and ^revises.' "I)o you believe the mind that 
lives in those volumes capable of deceit?" It 
was her last effort to Uft her children out of their 
inherited disgrace." • 

"Your mother? dear me!" gasped Milly; 
" I have read it twice." 

Do not blame poor David, or laugh at him, 
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that he should thus thrust forward on every occa- 
sion this innocent plume in his cap. You and I, 
my reader, if loyal and true like him, might have 
done the same. Observe what an eflFect it had 
upon rural Emma Wertley; how she humoured 
liim upon it, ay, and maybe reverenced him* 
What is nearest the heart is readiest on the 

« 

tongue. Besides, we are bound to forgive him, 
for already there is a cold shower hanging over 
him and this idol book, which will draggle his 
plumes so as to satisfy the most exacting cynic 
who may smile at these unpretending pages. 

" Do you like it ?" said David. 

" What is more, I fancy I should have liked 
the author," said Milly, coming over to the table 
and laying the books down. She opened one of 
them and smiled over the open page. 

Alas for the Medea, the Leah I why, this 
woman's wrath is brief as a baby's passion. 
Where is the extei4ninating revenge we looked 
for — ^the dead-white lips and tlie flashing eyes? 
This girl is smiling on the open page. 

David held out his hand on an impulse, and 
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MiUy pretended not to see it, whilst she questionea 
him about his mother, just as Emma did ; but her 
questions had less warmth and life than those of 
the rural lass. 

Perhaps Milly had begun to feel, for some 
short time past, the injustice of visiting upon the 
son the fether's sin. The force of his arguments 
had probably told upon her unconsciously, and the 
victory was complete when he enlisted those sym- 
pathies and sentiments, just then in foil play upon 
the story. She was yet warm with its interest, 
yet under the spell of its plot ; and he touched her 
auspiciously in just the weak spot of her heart at 
that particular moment. The girl of &shion had 
a slight framework of character— mere filigree 
emotions. " I am very much interested in what 
you tell me, Mr. Chantrey. I should be very 
sorry if I have wounded you." 

"Thank you," said David; "if you did, you 
have healed it now." / 

"I hope we shall be neither enemies nor stran- 
gers; but I would give you a word of counsel. 
No good can come of your seeing my mother." 
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'< And I had better go/' laughed David. He 
bundled up his papers into his pocket agaiD, and 
Millj fireelj held out her hand in token of amity 
and fiill acquittal. 

A moment after, as David was just escaping, 
Mrs. Blenheim entered the room, started slightly 
on observing Milly's presence, and then turning 
to David, made him a bow so slight as to be almost 
imperceptible. 

*^ Milly love, wait for me upstairs." 
" In a moment," murmured Milly, pretending 
to occupy herself at the beaufet. 

Behold now the consequences of Mrs. Blen- 
heim's insolence. She had left David cooling 
himself on the hall-door rug for many minutes ; 
that was the first measure of insult Next she 
bade the servant show him into the parlour, never 
dreaming Milly could be there, having seen her 
last in her own room. And thirdly, she kept him 
waiting for fidl ten minutes, thus giving him time 
to win over her daughter into something very 
like a budding fiiendship. 

Mrs. Blenheim could bo very insolent; she 
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could not be haughty, as Milly had been — ^that 
was not her vein ; nor cross — ^none but your Ciiy 
dames can be cross — ^her health and temper were 
too good ; but she had a ftmd of well-bred in- 
solence. Let us hear her. 

Mrs. Blenheim's tone was precisely that in 
which a lady remonstrates with a cabby or hag- 
gles with a shopman. 

"Now, Mr. Chantrey, there is not the least 
use in coming to me," she said, with the peculiar 
familiarity of superior position, " I cannot listen 
to any other terms except those stated by Mr, 
•Waters." 

" That is a pity, Mrs. Blenheim. I fear yoi;. 
are wronging yourself." 

^* Thank you, Mr. Chantrey; I can take care 
of my own interest," said she, with a soft sarcastic 
laugh. 

Here David caught a slight signal jfrom Milly 
admonishing him to be gone. 

" That being the case, I have indeed called in 
vain, and with much regret shall wish you good- 
morning." 
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"The utmost concession^ Mr. Cliantrey, that 
I could consent to make is simply tliis, — ^that I 
should receive half the money of which we have 
been plundered on the 1st of next month, and 
receive the remainder in instalments of one 
hundred pounds per month." 

"Three thousand pounds first," said David 
slowly, " and afterwards one hundred poimds per 
month?" 

" Certainly, sir." 

"And where am I to get this three thousand 
poimds?" said David, with perfect equanimity. 
" The very sound of such a sum is strange on my 
lips." 

"Yom* family made themselves familiar with 
twice that sum, sir." 

" Mrs. Blenheim, in perfect good temper, and 
with all respect, I must protest against this 
general charge; once for all, but one member of 
my femily was implicated in the transaction, and 
the money has been long since spent." 

" That must be ascertained, Mr. Chantrey." 

" I am willing to prove it," said David. 
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" Oh, sir, I must really refer you to my 
attorney. I am really very busy." 

" I beg pardon then," said David, again pre- 
paring to go. 

"Mr. Chantrey, your proposal to me," said 
Mrs. Blenheim, " is quite out of the question. 
I am advised to insist upon the whole payment 
down at once; and I have the best opinion at 
the English Bar that I can recover all, with 
costs." 

"He is a wise man that," smiled David, 
making his bow. 

" You will be so good," said Mrs. Blenheim, 
continually opening up the subject, " to communi- 
cate with my man of business, and at once. I 
have instructed him to be very summary." 

David felt that it was time to put an end to 
this nonsense; he turned and faced her most 
courteously. 

"With you, Mrs. Blenheim, I shall conduct 
all communications with the utmost respect. I 
shall meet any threat or imputation with for- 
bearance. But your man of business has been 
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too sammaryy feu? too summary, in dealing with 
a man of business like me. I sliall forward this 
letter to-day to the Master of the Bolls." 

"What do you mean, Mr. Chantrey?" said 
Mrs. Blenheim^ with a sudden change of man- 
ner. 

" Ladies, Mrs. Blenheim, cannot be supposed 
to know the law," said David, with a fluency and 
hardihood derived from very justifiable pride and 
heat; "but such a silly, wilful piece of intimida- 
tion as that is a disgrace to the legal profession." 

"I don't imderstand you, Mr. Chantrey. I 
have had advice and opinion on the case ; but I 
will see Mr. Waters. I beg you will destroy that 
letter, sir," said Mrs. Blenheim, quite baffled and 
alarmed. 

" He shall be protected by your name," said 
David, tearing the letter into fragments. "As to 
the further instalments, I am to understand you 
will not receive tliem at the rate I can afford to 
pay?" 

" Of course, sir, I will not reftise a payment, 

however insignificant," said Mrs. Blenheim; "but ' 
VOL. I. 22 
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let it be understood between us that I reserve my 
right." 

^^ Surely/' put in David, pleasantly, ^^ to sue 
for the full amount If I had it to-morrow, it 
should be yours without the aid of an attorney's 
letter." 

He bade them good-morning, and was gone. 

^^ My dearest mother, I am sorry you spoke 
to him so strongly. I have seldom met any one 
who prepossessed me so completely. I really be- 
lieve every word he says." 

" My dear Milly," gasped Mrs. Blenheim, 
" such a vulgar, impudent person I I never felt 
so bullied! I am quite worried! Darhng, how 
could you have remained in the room with 
him?" 

" Only fancy, mamma ; his mother wrote this 
novel which has so enchanted me." 

" Hm !" Mrs. Blenheim was not given to 
wonderment; the announcement just made her 
pause for a moment's reflection. " Hm I Those 
literary women, — I have known her, and known 
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others from time to time, darling, always in some 
discreditable scrape, — all iheir principle and senti- 
ment evaporate into their novels. I am not at 
all surprised, love, to hear that Mrs. Chantrey 
was a literary woman." 
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